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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


When the annus mirabilis, which is now drawing 

oe to a close, receives, in due time, the attention of 
historians, it will be found to contain no more 

pregnant episode than the abortive attempt of certain European 
Powers to form a Concert, in order to effect an European settlement 
of the Cuban question, such as has afilicted the unhappy island 
of Crete. This desire to withdraw the question from the exclusive 
purview of the Washington Government, fructified on the eve of 
the recent war, i.¢.,in the month of April, for it was only at the 
‘eleventh hour that Continental statesmen, who are profoundly 
ignorant of American affairs, woke up to the gravity of the crisis 
and realized that a general European demonstration, on behalf of 
Spain, offered the only possible alternative to a conflict, which 
would not fail to injure European prestige. Omniscient diplomacy 
had hitherto regarded the talk of war as so much “ American 
bluff,’ and the indignation caused among the ruling Powers of 
the Continent when the reality was realized, was only equalled 
by their amazement. Are not the Americans shopkeepers like 
the British ? Would they not be out of pocket by a war with 
‘Spain, however victorious? How idle, then, to talk of a Spanish- 
American war, unless the chivalry of Spain threw down the 
gauntlet, which the Powers believed they could prevent. In the 
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July Nationa Review, we sketched the tentative steps taken in 
Europe as soon as the United States convinced other nations that. 
she was resolved to suppress the hideous scandal which Spanish 
misrule and ineptitude had created in the Western Hemisphere. 
We discussed the attitude of the principal participants in that 
notorious movement, while carefully refraining from colouring 
conduct, in which, from their point of view, there was nothing 
in the least discreditable. In Europe, where the incident is too 
recent and too familiar, there has been so far no attempt to question 
this recital. To deny, in this Hemisphere, that a Cuban Concert was 
attempted, would be “ bad politics,” for it had in view the laudable 
object of protecting a fellow European nation against the aggression 
of a detested outsider, who might, if-successful in despoiling Spain, 
be tempted to repeat the aggression against some more important 
member of the Federation of Europe—to use the striking phrase 
with which Lord Salisbury once sought to animate a very different. 
Concert. Every Continental nation had a common interest in 
repressing American ambition by upholding Spain. There is 
nothing to be ashamed of in such a policy except its failure, 
the odium of which can be heaped upon Great Britain, who 
once again showed herself “a bad European,” as a Russian 
writer has said. In one respect it must be admitted that Conti- 
nental statesmanship showed insight and foresight in its instant 
appreciation that a fresh era in international affairs would be pre- 
cipitated by the advent of a New World Power with an independent 
set of interests to those of Europe, and an emphatic aversion to 
those flabby compromises which are so dear to the heart of the 
Old World diplomatist. Nor was the idea of an anti-American 
League altogether new. Europe received a solemn warning last 
November to prepare against the commercial and political menace 
of the United States, but the crisis came before it was expected, 
and found the Continent unprepared. There are few more pro- 
phetic words in history than those then pronounced by Count 
Goluchowski, the Minister for Foreign Affairs in Austria-Hungary, 
to the delegations of the two halves of the Dual Monarchy in his 
annual survey of foreign politics. 


The two Powers to take the lead on behalf of 

Pe... Spain were marked out by sentiment and interest 
for that task. The much-respected Queen Regent. 

of Spain is a Princess of the House of Austria, and so strong is the 
tie between the Courts and Governments of the two countries that. 
had Austria been a strong Sea Power there is very little doubt but 
that she would have made Spain’s quarrel her own. As it was, 
there was considerable friction between Count Goluchowski and 
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the Austrian Royal Family, because the statesman was not prepared 
to go further in assisting “ a dying nation.” Austria’s desire for a 
large navy dates from the sense of helplessness she then experi- 
enced. The sympathies of France were far keener and more wide- 
spread than those of Austria. Throughout France the Spanish 
cause was popular, and the papers of great circulation espoused 
that side with their usual fury and brutality. As was lately 
pointed out in the Sizcle—the soberest paper in Paris—the very 
same organs that have been vehemently calling for war against 
Great Britain during the last few weeks, were calling for war 
against the United States with equal vehemence a few months 
ago. The Armericans were not conscious of this at the time, 
because foreign correspondents in Paris, for some mysterious 
reason, abstain from quoting the much-read Petit Journal, 
Libre Parole, &c., and confine their quotations to such papers 
as Le Temps and Le Journal des Débuts, which are edited for 
foreign consutnption and are practically unread at home. 
Public opinion in France was profoundly stirred on behalf 
of a Catholic, Latin, and friendly country to which the 
French investor, who is a_ sentimentalist, had lent the 
immense sum of four milliards (£160,000,000), 2¢, about £4 
per head of the entire French population, or four-fifths of the large 
indemnity paid by France to Germany after the Franco-German 
War of 1870. There was nothing discreditable or unreasonable in 
this attitude. Any other country in her place would have done 
at least as much as she did, and certainly no popularly governed 
State could stand idly by without making an effort to save the 
great mass of French wealth that would be jeopardized by any 
disaster to Spain. France and Austria were thus ad idem in desiring 
to protect Spain, and on sounding other Continental Powers as to 
collective action found Russia willing for once to follow her ally. 
While admiring American institutions and ideas—when confined 
to the American continent—Russia dreads their spreading into 
other parts of the world, and her diplomatists detected a precious. 
opportunity of furthering an object for which they have laboured 
for half a century, viz.,a quarrel between the United States and 
Great Britain. The snowball rolled to Berlin for Germany’s 
adhesion, which was made contingent on the co-operation of Great 
Britain. It is unnecessary to recapitulate what occurred, but the 
Concert vanished “like a snowball in H ” to use a very ex- 
pressive Americanism. 


So far there has been no disclaimer of the Cuban 

ee Concert forthcoming in Europe, though, doubt- 
less, diplomacy will be equal to a démenti as soon 

as it is deemed politic to efface the recollection of a fiasco. The 
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matter has been taken in hand in the United States, where an 
authoritative effort has been made to rebut a kindred allega.- 
tion. Thus, M. Hanotaux, the late Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in France, has issued a statement through the American Press 
that France never contemplated at any period during the war 
espousing Spain’s quarrel. Even this repudiation will cause 
considerable interest in influential circles both in France and 
Spain, where the contrary has been emphatically affirmed. Again, 
‘Count Cassini, the astute Russian Ambassador at Washington, has 
more than once taken the unheard of step of getting himself 
interviewed, in order to refute the suggestion that Russia ever 
manifested or meditated any unfriendliness towards the United 
States. He has claimed, in the interests of history, to rectify 
such a misconception. Count Cassini is already distinguished for 
his denials, the most famous of which was the denial of the 
existence of the Cassini Convention between Russia and China 
which he negotiated when Ambassador for the former at the capital 
of the latter. On the occasion of this repudiation of his own 
chef deuvre Count Cassini was presumably consulting other in- 
terests than those of history, and it would be instructive to know 
whether he to-day maintains the denial then given by the 
Russian to the British Government? It is somewhat suggestive 
that almost at the very moment when the new Russian Ambas- 
sador commenced to grant these extraordinary interviews, in which 
he declared the affectionate attachment of the Russian Govern- 
ment for the American nation, the Novosti of St. Petersburg, 
which is the leading newspaper in Russia, where nothing is 
printed without permission, had its say upon the same subject 
(June 25th) :—* It is full time to end a senseless and criminal war. 
Spain’s appeal is a sort of capitulation, but, on the other hand, 
America must voluntarily submit her pretensions to a tribunal of 
the Powers. America cannot avoid doing this, as her position, 
with two long and exposed coast lines, is not such as could 
withstand the combined fleets of two or three European Powers. 
Let Europe raise her mighty voice and restore that peace to which 
mankind looks for the only peaceful expansion and for the triumph 
of civilization.” Which utterance represented the real Russia, the 
inspired newspaper appealing to Europe to bombard the American 
coasts in the interests of civilization, or the inspired Ambassador 
explaining that Codlin is the friend and not Shortt ? 


In the interests of history the discrepancy between 

Tux “ Novosti" the Russian Ambassador in Washington and the 
semi-official Press of St. Petersburg should be 

cleared up, for by a singular coincidence this autumn has witnessed 
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its recurrence. According to a recent cablegram Count Cassini 
has again been interviewed to repel “the statement that Great. 
Britain declined to join the other Powers in a move for interven- 
tion during the war (our italics) between Spain and the United 
States.” American Ambassadors in Europe have been frequently 
criticized by their fellow diplomatists for their contemptuous dis- 
regard of the numbo jumbo of diplomacy. But there is no known 
instance of any American Ambassador having indulged in such an 
extraordinary effusion as that credited to Count Cassini :— 

** No such action on the part of Great Britain (thwarting European interven- 
tion during the war) ever occurred, and the impeachment of the continued 
unfriendliness of the other Powers is due to a misapprehension of facts. At no 
time was it the purpose of the Powers to intervene against the United States, so 
there was never any occasion for such a display of British friendship in checking- 
the designs of the great Powers as has generally been represented. The story 
is nothing less than a fable, and, for the sake of the truth of history, it is well 
to remove it. A groundless reflection upon the attitude of the European Powers. 
towards the United States should not be accepled as part of the record of the 
war, and, while in no way reflecting upon any other Power, I feel it but simple 
justice to Russia and other Continental Powers to say that their consistent. 
friendship to the United States throughout the war and at the present time 
should not be obscured by any sentimental fiction regarding the exceptional 
friendship of one nation and the enmity of others,” 


The threatened European demonstration against the United 
States was under discussion before the war. As a British diplo- 
matist, who happened to be out of sympathy with the attitude 
of Great Britain, complained at the time, “ Great Britain 
could prevent this war.” Quite so, by joining a European con- 
cert to coerce the United States. That was the basis of the 
pourparlers. Count Cassini tells us, “I feel it but simple justice 
to Russia and other Continental Powers to say that their 
consistent friendship to the United States throughout the 
war and at the present time should not be obscured by any 
sentimental fiction.” Englishmen will cordially agree with the 
Russian Ambassador as to the merit of fact over fiction. 
The great question of the moment for the United States is the 
cession of the Philippine Islands by Spain, which the former is. 
entitled to regard as a lawful prize of war. This affords a 
capital opportunity for Russia and France to show their “ con- 
sistent friendship to the United States,” but it would be difficult to 
say in which capital, Paris or St. Petersburg, the “upstart pre- 
tensions” and the “ perfidious greed” of the Washington Govern- 
ment have excited most indignation. The Novosti again comes 
forward in November to renew its suggestion of June, that the 
Americans shall submit the dispute between themselves and Spain 
to European arbitrament, i.e. to a hostile tribunal :—* The great. 
Powers might, like Spain, protest against the proposed cession 
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(Philippines) as several of them are directly interested in the 
inaintenance of the stutus quo. In the last resort the question 
should be settled by a Court of Arbitration.” The world at large 
is interested to know where the true Russian oracle is to be 
consulted—whether in Washington or St. Petersburg ? 


Count Cassini could hardly speak with more 
warmth in repudiating the “legend” of Russian 
unfriendliness to the United States if he were 
vindicating his country’s honour. But there is nothing dis- 
honouring to any nation in what occurred. Each acted according 
to its lights and in defence of its interests. It would have been 
impossible for Austria or France to wholly abandon Spain, Russia 
cannot always abandon France, Germany is only too anxious to co- 
operate with the Dual Alliance when opportunity offers, as she did 
in the Far East after the war between China and Japan. Moreover, 
it is too notorious to be argued that all these Continental Powers 
dread and detest the notion of an American Empire which will 
act they know not how, and may strike they know not who. On 
‘its side, the British Government acted with foresight, promptitude, 
and resolution in defending strictly British interests. There is no 
jealousy or fear in this country of an expanded United States or a 
big American Navy, and it would have been dead against our 
interests to see a Latin, a Slav, or a Teuton menace, severally or 
jointly, directed against the only other Anglo-Saxon community 
in the world. Next to a national patriotism there is a racial 
patriotism which, while it may not prevent peoples of the same 
blood from quarrelling, inspires in all healthy races a solidarity as 
against the outsider. In this case, the outsiders desired to thwart 
American ambitions which appeared to be perfectly legitimate to 
Great Britain. The scheme was craftily conceived, but as scon 
as our Governinent appreciated its anti-Anglo-Saxon character, a 
refusal to be associated with it was the only possible policy. 
Russia and Co. sutfer the natural irritation of persons who have 
“backed the wrong horse,’ Great Britain the natural elation at 
having backed the right one. It is idle for Count Cassini to 
pretend that the Continental nations have been misrepresented by 
British Machiavellis. He has been out of Europe and out of 
touch with European sentiment if he sincerely believes this. 
During the last few weeks feeling has run very high in every 
Continental capital against the acquisition of the Philippines 
by the United States, and if the Governments had had the 
courage of their convictions, there would have been a Philippine 
Concert. 


EVERYONE 
FOR HIMSELF. 
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It is somewhat significant that every well posted 
Se American who has been in Europe this year is 
convinced of the truth of what the Russian 
Ambassador affects to regard as “a sentimental fiction.” Ordi- 
narily we may discount the letters from ettusive foreigners— 
French professors to wit—addressed to the London papers; 
they are rarely representative, and not always written in good 
faith; but a letter contributed to The Westminster Guzette of 
November 19th puts the American point of view with evident 
sincerity. The writer, Mr. Edward Kirk Keep, is not what 
is termed in the States an “ Anglo-maniac”—a being who has 
the faults of two nations and the virtues of neither. His reply to 
‘Count Cassini and Mr. Davitt, who seem to share a comuion spleen 
at the turn of events, is crushing. Mr. Keep writes as an American 
“‘ whose ancestors have lived for many generations in the United 
States,” and adds, “like most Americans, 1 have a great respect 
and liking for Mr. Davitt personally. But when the international 
affairs of England are concerned, he is, for obvious reasons, any- 
thing but a wise and unprejudiced adviser.” Nowhere is it more 
‘clearly understood than in America that, wherever they settle, his 
countrymen are too apt to be Irish patriots first and citizens of 
their adopted country afterwards. At all events, they have a very 
obvious axe to grind in this matter of Anglo-American relations. 
So that even if they exerted any influence in America outside of 
the cities, their advice would be taken for what it is worth, and 
thoroughly discounted.” The writer declares: “The policy of 
America must be determined by the conditions of the present, not 
by those of the past. The question is, who are our friends to-day, 
und with what country are our affections and interests bound up 
in the future? Although it may have suited the policy of France 
and Russia to befriend us in our family quarrels with England in 
the past, although the Russian Government may think it to its 
interest to-day to pretend, through Count Cassini, that it has 
always been the friend of the United States, Americans know 
well that a free people can have nothing in common with the 
Russian despotism or with the pseudo-Republic of Dreyfus infamy. 
Perhaps the greatest result of the war with Spain has been to make 
‘widespread in America, north and south, east and west, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, the conviction that America 
has but one friend in the Old World, and that friend England.” 
Mr. Keep gives the reasons for his conviction in the following 
passage, which speaks for itself :— 


‘« Assertions are cheap, and, exceps tlie persons directly concerned, no one can 
possibly know the details of the negotiations which arose among the various 
Chancellories of the Continent during the Spanish-American war. If, however, 
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we take the best evidence which is at our disposal, and apply to it the same- 
common-sense that we bring to bear upon the ordinary affairs of life, it is not 
difficult to arrive at a sufficiently accurate conclusion as to what took place. First 
let us take the Press. Mr. Davitt knows as well as anybody else that, during the 
war with Spain, the Continental pipers teemed with expressions of hatred and 
contempt for everything and everybody American. If a few papers of the higher 
class were less outspoken in their animosity, the spirit which underlay their advice 
and warnings was no less hostile. Rumours of intervention on behalf of Spain 
and of actual and projected combinations and coalitions against America were. 
constant and widespread, not only in the journals of England, but in those of all 
the leading countries of the Continent. Even during the progress of the peace. 
negotiations in Paris the French Press, forgetful alike of international etiquette 
and of the pretended French courtesy, has been scarcely less offensive and 
insulting than during the war. Since it has become known that the American 
commissioners have demanded the cession of the Philippines, the Russian papers 
have been profuse and violent in their expressions of animosity, and have 
asserted that the Continental Powers would never permit the conversion of the- 
Pacific into a North American lake, for that was what the annexation of the 
Philippines would mean. Finally, the attitude of Germany at Manila, and her 
violation of the rules of international courtesy since the war has ended, will 
not soon be forgotten in the United States. In the circumstances, no one can 
doubt that had it not been for the attitude of England during the war America 
would have been confronted by a Continental coalition on behalf of Spain. It. 
is no less certain that, were it not for the support of England to-day, a united 
Continent would prevent the cession of the Philippines.” 


The relations between Great Britain and France. 

ae eee have continued during the past month, as through-. 
“out its predecessor, to form the staple subject of 
thought, talk, writing, and speech. Both communities have been 
conscious of the gravity of the crisis, and a sustained note of pre-. 
paration for eventualities has been heard. Public speakers have at 
last abandoned smug platitudes on the eternity of peace which 
inferior mortals have long seen is far more likely to be preserved 
by vigilance and readiness than eloquence. We have had neces- 
sarily to tolerate a certain amount of superannuated Whiggishness 
—an echo of Palmerstonian days—on the need of “an entente 
cordiale: with our nearest neighbour” from personages as little 
acquainted with the internal condition and outward disposition of 
France as with that of the Martians. Fortunately England is not 
inhabited by Rip Van Winkles, and the mass of us refuse to close 
our eyes any longer to actualities. We have entered on, and 
are likely to remain in, a period of strained relations with the 
second maritime nation of the world, who may or may not be 
backed by a great military Power. By strained relations it need 
hardly be said are meant relations which are liable at any moment. 
to break without any additional aggravation. That is the crux 
of the situation. In ordinary times, the average Englishman 
rides his bicycle and does not trouble his head about foreign 
affairs, to which he has an insular aversion, but contentedly leaves. 
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their transaction to the Foreign Minister, especially when the 
Conservatives are in office. But every now and then some external 
episode strikes his slow imagination and stirs his sluggish soul. 
He realizes that some particular foreign question is infinitely more 
important than all his domestic squabbles, which, for a time, sink 
into their proper place. He proceeds to explore the whole con- 
troversy, and masters the chief facts in dispute. He listens to 
everything there is to be said on both sides, and appreciates any 
strong points in his opponent’s case. He eventually forms his 
own opinion as to what the British Government should do, and 
the latter being more amenable to bond fide public opinion than 
any Government in the world, necessarily carries out the popular 
mandate. The question becomes, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, what the French call a chose jugée, and the community 
would shrink from no sacrifice to uphold its opinion and 
carry out its policy. The British statesman who can most 
clearly and forcibly convey to the outside world the settled 
judgment of his countrymen on one of those rare inter- 
national questions which appeals to them, performs a con- 
‘spicuous service to all communities it may concern. For this 
attribute we venture to think that the speech delivered by Mr. 
Chamberlain at Manchester, on November 15th, is noteworthy, 
and it is creditable to foreign observers that they should have 
instantly appreciated its significance. 


After paying an ungrudging tribute to the loyal 

Our CLAIM. support accorded by the Opposition to Her 
Majesty’s Government during a national crisis, 

Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to diagnose the situation with his 
customary incisiveness. Speaking after the French Government 
had decided upon what M. Delcassé, the French Foreign Minister, 
had previously declared to be “ impossible,” viz., the withdrawal of 
Major Marchand from his utterly untenable position at Fashoda, 
Mr. Chamberlain preferred to interpret that action as “an indica- 
tion that they (the French Government) accept the principle for 
which we have been contending. Fashoda is only a syinbol. The 
great issue is the control of the whole valley of the Nile.” Mr. 
Chamberlain recognizes the popularity of France in England; 
indeed, one of the features of the time is the complete absence of 
any of those vulgar ebullitions of feeling against “the enemy,’ 
such as are far too prevalent in France just now, and of which 
we were guilty at the time of the too celebrated telegram from 
the German Emperor to President Kruger. Mr. Chamberlain 
added: “But friendship between nations, as between individuals, 
must be based upon mutual respect and mutual consideration.” 

VOL. XXXII. 32 
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Therefore it is necessary that each party should know what the 
other is aiming at, and in what respects either feels herself 
aggrieved. Our claim at any rate is a clear one. On behalf of 
Egypt, which “we have redeemed from ruin and anarchy,” and 
“which is occupied and protected by our troops,” we claim the 
full control of all the territories which formerly were in her 
possession, or which fell under the rule of the Mahdi or his 
successor, the Khalifa. We are not pushing a point of honour or 
putting forward a sentimental consideration. For Egypt it is 
“a matter of life and death” that “the sources of the Nile— 
that great waterway upon which the life of Egypt depends 
—should be in hands which are hostile, and which in any circum- 
stances would be unfriendly hands. Therefore, although the 
question of exact boundaries between the possessions of Egypt 
and the possessions of France may be a matter for historical 
enquiry, for geographical investigation, and for friendly discussion, 
and, while we may be ready to give France every guarantee that 
she can possibly require for commercial access to the great 
waterway of Egypt, there can be no discussion as to the princi- 
ples that I have laid down.” Nothing in this declaration need 
disturb the French, because French statesmen have on former 
occasions strenuously urged its principles against us, and “we 
yielded to their arguments.” We now make it the basis of our 
case, and they cannot, without being absolutely illogical, abandon 
their previous contentions. “But, in order to make the assur- 
ance doubly sure, when there were current rumours that some 
sort of expedition was intended to the waters of the Nile, Lord 
Rosebery’s Government four years ago warned France that any- 
thing in the nature of territorial occupation would be an unfriendly 
act, and our Government, coming into office a little later, repeated 
the warning. Then, in these circumstances, the case is clear. 
When it appeared, in spite of those assertions, that Major Mar- 
chand with a small body of troops had arrived at Fashoda, it 
became a matter of interest to know in what character he had 
arrived there. M. Delcassé, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was good enough to assure us that he was there as an 
“emissary of civilization.” We accept that statement, but what 
,ollows? If he is there only as an emissary of civilization it is 
quite impossible to base any territorial claims upon his presence 
on the Nile, and his withdrawal from Fashoda must be followed, 
as a matter of course, as a matter of reason, and of all logical con- 
clusions, by his withdrawal also from any other posts which he 
may have established in the territory formerly belonging to 
Egypt.” 
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Both France and Great Britain may consider 
Sa themselves fortunate in having got through the 
Marchand episode so easily, for it is obvious, on 
Major Marchand’s own declarations, that he was not a mere “ emis- 
sary of civilization,” ‘.e., a private explorer, but an agent of the French 
Government sent on a secret expedition across Africa after Sir 
Edward Grey’s declaration that such a proceeding would be what 
is known to diplomacy as an unfriendly act, d¢., a casus belli. Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech was delivered in March, 1895, and in the 
following year Captain Marchand resumed his preparations and 
started for the Nile on the express instructions and at the expense 
of the French Government, as may be seen from the Budget vote 
He was promoted to his present rank of major as a mark of 
approval during his journey. He was officially, if sparingly, 
supplied with provisions, and the French Government communi- 
eated with him as late as this year, but not to recall him. The 
fact is, that the French Foreign Office, under the Anglophobe in- 
spiration of M. Jusserand, the permanent chief, who is more 
responsible for the present crisis than any other half a dozen 
men, is accustomed to perpetrate such “unfriendly acts” towards 
England as would not be attempted against, because not 
tolerated by, any less good-natured country. There is, conse- 
quently, bewilderment, rage, and disgust at the Quai d’Orsay over 
the unconditional withdrawal of Major Marchand, who was sent 
pour emléter les Anglais with absolute confidence that some- 
thing would come out of it in the shape of compensation. 
Mr. Chamberlain naturally ignored all this, as also the rumours 
that Major Marchand intrigued with the Khalifa, to whom 
he suggested that the French flag should be hoisted over 
Khartoum as a defiance to the British. Considering that the 
Marquis de Morés was sent a few years ago with a French expedi- 
tion across the French Sudan for the express purpose of entering 
into relations with the Khalifa as another Frenchman, Olivier 
Pain, had in former days with the Mahdi, we cannot sympathize 
with those squeamish persons who are shocked at such an impu- 
tation upon a gallant explorer. A good soldier would carry out 
any orders he was given, and it is probable that Major Marchand 
had instructions to establish an entente cordiale with the Khalifa. 
There was a plan behind the expedition; it was no wild-goose 
chase to result in the deposit of seven stranded Frenchmen on a 
swamp. Mr. Chamberlain very properly inverted the true story 
ef this Marchand expedition, and thus tactfully discussed the 
« humiliation ” sustained by France :— 


‘“‘ There is no humiliation for France unless her own Government makes it for 
her. The question of humiliation would only arise if we were to assume, which 
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we have no right to assume, that Major Marchand was not an emissary of civili- 
zation, but that he was the agent of the French Government, which deliberately 
gave to him an official position and instructed him to do what they knew would 
be an unfriendly act to this country, and induced him to take a step which was 
intended to frustrate the whole course of British Egyptian policy, to make vain 
the sacrifices which we have made, which have brought us so near success, which 
were imposed upon us by the will of the French people when, years ago, they 
refused any longer to co-operate with us or to share with us our responsibility 
then. That is how the question stands.” 


Mr. Chamberlain was sanguine enough to sug- 

A Rerrosrecr. gest that in withdrawing Major Marchand the 
French Government accept our view and with- 

draw all claims to the territories in dispute, so we may look forward 
to “better relations in the time to come.” But an improved under- 
standing would require new methods. “French politicians should, 
once for all, abandon the tactics which they have been pursuing for 
so many years, and which have had for their object to hamper 
and embarrass British policy in every part of the globe, even where 
the French nation have no material interests of their own to pro- 
tect. The occupation of Fashoda struck the imagination of the 
people of this country, not because it stood alone, but because it 
was a climax to a series of acts which we were obliged to think to 
be unfriendly on the part of an ally and a neighbouring Power ; 
and the object of those acts and this policy it has been altogether 
difficult for us to see, although the consequences are undoubtedly 
serious, and have to be contemplated with all the gravity which is 
due to them.” In surveying the history of the last ten or fifteen 
years, the Colonial Secretary pointed out that in the case of Egypt 
France voluntarily retired from the dual control which she had 
undertaken conjointly with us. She thus threw the whole burden 
upon this country, and we might fairly have expected a free hand 
and friendly support in discharging the obligation our former partner 
had relinquished. Have we had it? “Inevery detail of Egyptian 
administration wherever French influence availed it has always been 
used to hamper us, to embarrass us, and delay the progress of Egypt 
itself. Even the vast surplus which the ability and skill and 
care of Lord Cromer has heaped up for the Egyptian people is held 
back, and its uses denied to secure the further development 
of the country.” In another part of the world, Newfoundland, 
we find a similar desire to worry and harass a British Colony. 
Under the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) certain rights were reserved to 
the French to secure to them a valuable deep-sea fishery which 
has declined ever since until the number of French fishermen en- 
gaged therein has become insignificant, while the demands of the 
French have steadily increased, apparently with the sole object of 
injuring N ewfoundland and humiliating the Mother Country. 
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Again, for three years we have been involved in great expense 
to protect the Hinterlands of our West ‘African Colonies from 
French raids, which are so many acts of war. In Madagascar 
we had conventions guaranteeing our trade, which have been 
illegally and perfidiously torn up by the French. The attitude of 
France has been the same everywhere where we have come in 
contact with them—Siam, Tunis, Abyssinia, or China—in all these 
countries we have found French influence exerted without regard 
to British susceptibilities or interests. Mr. Chamberlain was able 
to enforce his criticism with a very telling quotation from Le Matin» 
a leading French paper :—“ We (the French) have inaugurated the 
policy of playing tricks on Great Britain—a policy which had no 
definite object and which was bound to turn out badly. We now 
find ourselves confronted by a people who have at last been 
exasperated by the continual pin-pricks which we have given 
them.” Mr. Chamberlain concluded his survey of Anglo-French 
relations in a passage which has made a deep impression abroad, 
because it is known to express the British mind and purpose :— 


‘In our sincere desire for peace, successive British Governments have borne 
more from the French Government than any other great nation would have 
tolerated. We have been taunted with our concessions, and there has grown up 
a feeling that the spirit of conciliation by which successive Governments have 
been governed is a spirit of pusillanimity and of fear, and it has been actually 
alleged that British statesmen will yield anything to pressure. There never was 
a greater mistake. There never was a more enormous misconception of the 
British character ; and in the interests of peace, and because this idea is, to my 
mind, the most dangerous to peace, I hope that foreign statesmen will disabuse 
their minds of the idea. And if Fashoda does no more than secure that result it 
will have been a blessing in disguise. Meanwhile, it has shown with what 
unanimity the British people can confront a great emergency, and with what 
calmness and confidence they can be prepared to meet any danger that may 
threaten them.” 


The Times recently instituted an instructive 
comparison between two war scares, those of 1885 
and 1898 respectively. In 1885 we suddenly 
found ourselves on the verge of a war with Russia, arising out of 
the Penjdeh incident, when a Russian general treacherously 
attacked our Afghan allies in a time of profound peace. Mr. 
Gladstone, then Premier, asked for a Vote of Credit for £11,000,000, 
of which £6,500,000 were demanded for “special preparations.” 
The Vote of Credit was announced on April 21st, and passed on 
April 27th, but already, on March 26th, the Reserves had been 
ealled out. On April 9th there was a semi-panic in the City, 
Russian stocks falling ten points, Egyptians six, and Consols two. 
On April 13th a great meeting was held in London to consider the 
state of the navy, at which a resolution was moved by the present 


Two WAR 
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Lord Aldenham (then Mr. Hucks Gibbs, and Governor of the Bank 
of England), and seconded by'Mr. W. H. Smith, First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the preceding Government, urging the Government 
to take instant steps to strengthen the navy. Naval preparations 
were initiated all over the world, and a fleet of samples was hastily 
assembled at Portland. As The Times says in summarizing 
the scare of 1885, “all was confusion, anxiety, and alarm.” In 
1898 we find ourselves in a very different plight, though face to 
face with an infinitely stronger Sea Power than Russia in 1885. 
There have been no patriotic songs, no shouting, no hurried 
meetings, no Votes of Credit ; Parliament has remained in Recess, 
and the Cabinet has rarely met. “In quietness and in confidence, 
ensuring peace and desiring it, but ready, if need be, to face the 
alternative we abhor, we have awaited the time, trusting in our 
right, but also in our power, to vindicate it.” In his striking 
speech at the City banquet to Lord Kitchener, Admiral Sir Nowell 
Salmon credited the absence of scare from this war scare “to the 
able administrators we have at our back,” while Mr. Chamberlain 
sought to ascribe the public confidence in the British Navy 
to the various politicians who have followed one another as 
First Lords of the Admiralty, Lord George Hamilton, Lord 
Spencer, and Mr. Goschen. But we have always had “able 
administrators” at the Admiralty, while the First Lords of 
twenty years ago were of similar calibre to those whose names 
appear on the outside. of various modern naval programmes. 
What former administrators lacked, as The Times points out, “ was 
not the capacity nor the patriotism of their more fortunate 
successors, but the motive power of that active and alert public 
opinion, which of late years has insisted that the sole standard of 
the Navy Estimates should be the sufticiency of the navy to assert 
and maintain the sea supremacy of the nation.” If honour is ever to 
be given where it is due, we should recognize that we owe our 
magnificent navy not to any politician, or administrator, but to 
the handful of expert enthusiasts who were wisely allowed 
to educate the public through the Press. Their names have been 
frequently mentioned in these pages, and they would be the first 
to admit that their success was in no small measure due to the 
appearance of the imperishable volumes of Captain Mahan. The 
politicians only came into the movement when it became irre- 
sistible. 


The attitude of the Areuz Zeitung and other 
A PLEA FOR 


Cavriox, representative German papers indicate an im- 
provement in the relations between Great Britain 

and Germany. We believe this to be a matter of satisfaction 
to sober people in both countries, but the world is not always 
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governed by sobriety. It would be exceedingly unwise to magnify 
an Anglo-German agreement as to “Spheres of Influence” in Africa 
into an offensive and defensive alliance, or even into such an entente 
cordiale as existed between Great Britain and France at the time 
Napoleon III. offered to allow our troops to shorten their journey 
to the scene of the Indian Mutiny by traversing France. Germany 
has an immense number of irons in the fire at the present time. 
Her ostensible relations with her neighbours may be supple- 
mented or counterbalanced by understandings such as that 
negotiated by Prince Bismarck with Russia at the expense of 
Austria. An increasing number of Frenchmen seem inclined, e.v., 
to think that Russia has imitated the Bismarckian policy by con- 
cluding a clandestine arrangement with Germany at the expense 
of France, and the fact that the former received the ‘T'sar’s dis- 
armament manifesto without astonishment, while the latter was 
quite upset by it, encourages the view that France’s ally had 
given a hint to France’s enemy which was withheld from France 
herself. This episode has given great umbrage in Paris, and has 
even led to the wild suggestion that there is no binding Franco- 
Russian alliance but rather an operative Russo-German understand- 
ing. It would be idle for Englishmen to discuss such problems, 
except to point out the need of extreme caution in discussing the 
relations between Great Britain and Germany. It is observable 
that well-informed Berlin correspondents, such as those of The 
Times and Daily News, deprecate day by day the hasty assumption 
that a far-reaching engagement exists between the British and 
German Governments. The keynote of Berlin policy, they and 
other experts tell us, is the maintenance of cordiality with Russia. 
It may be answered that the German Emperor’s tour in Turkey 
has certainly not squared with this policy of harmony with St. 
Petersburg, where it has caused serious annoyance. This is true; 
none the less it would be wise to distrust recent speculations upon 
Anglo-German relations until we hear authoritatively that they 
are well-founded. 


Let us look at the matter a little closer. As 

German Aims. Mr. Chamberlain has well said, in discussing 
the question of alliances in a much misunder- 

stood speech, “Those persons are very premature and very 
mistaken who think that Great Britain is in need of alliance 
for her own security, or in order that other Powers may 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire. No, we can stand alone, and 
if we enter on any alliance we shall give as much as we get.” 
This preceded the observation that we may come to “a common 
understanding” with Germany, and may even look to “closer 
co-operation.” The difticulty of any general co-operation with 
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Germany, which, if it could be effected, would strengthen the 
position of both nations in Europe, may be readily understood 
by glancing at the multifarious objects, aspirations, and dreams 
which animate the German Emperor. Their complexity accounts 
for the very uncertain response from Germany to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
suggestion ; but he did not pretend to be enunciating a declaration 
of British policy to the world at large. He was merely engaged 
in discussing possible lines of policy with his supporters at Man- 
chester. The following are believed to be the principal aims of 
Germany :—(1) To become a great World Power with an extensive 
Empire, and a formidable Sea Power with a navy strong enough to 
hold the balance, in Europe, and a large mercantile marine. (2) To 
become the first industrial community in the world, making every- 
thing for everybody. (3) To detach Russia from the French 
alliance, or to neutralize that alliance by a Russian under- 
standing. (4) If possible, to “make it up” with France 
without surrendering Alsace-Lorraine; or, failing this, to fall 
upon her when Russia has been detached. (5) To maintain 
the Triple Alliance and to strengthen it by the addition of 
Turkey. (6) To keep an eye upon Holland, with a view to 
ultimate inheritance of the Dutch Empire. (7) To add German- 
Austria to Germany when the Dual Monarchy breaks up. (8) To 
create one German Empire in China and another in Asia Minor 
without quarrelling with Russia. (9) To create a German Sphere 
of Influence in South America without quarrelling with the United 
States. (10) To have a coaling-station in the Philippines. (11) 
To absorb as much of Africa as may be unappropriated. (12) To 
maintain peace while vigorously upholding German interests. (13) 
To set the following three groups of Powers by the ears : Russia 
and England, England and France, France and Russia. We do not 
tabulate these conflicting objects in any spirit of cynicism or with 
the idea of suggesting that Germany is running with too many 
hares and holding with too many hounds. The German Emperor 
is probably the shrewdest statesman in Europe. He is more likely 
to realize a fair proportion of his aspirations than any other 
ruler, but he governs the most awkwardly situated European 
community and, in the interests of the Fatherland, he strives 
to keep open all possible avenues of safety. For this reason 
Germany is extremely difficult to do business with, as every country 
in turn has found during the last thirty years. 


The victor of Omdurman, Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum, to give him his new title, has become 
a great popular hero with the British people. It 
is understood that such time as he can spare from the plethora o 
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festivities with which he has been overwhelmed, he has devoted to 
signing his autograph. We are unfortunately restricted to record- 
ing only one of the countless episodes of which he has been the 
central figure during his triumphal tour of the last few weeks. 
We regretfully note in passing that one honour, and from a 
practical point of view the most important of all, has been denied 
him. Why has he not received military promotion? He remains 
only a major-general in the British Army, which is what he was 
on the morning of Omdurman, and thus receives no professional 
recognition for one of the most brilliant and complete victories in 
history. It is said, we know not with what truth, that a major- 
general is shut out from the high commands, but who is more fit 
for high command than Lord Kitchener? On the 4th of ‘Novem- 
ber, after a series of remarkable, because spontaneous, popular 
demonstrations from the hour of his landing at Dover, Lord 
Kitchener drove to the Guildhall to receive the Freedom of the 
City of London, together with a superb sword of honour. The 
City Chamberlain addressed him in an oration of inordinate 
length, to which he replied in a few words of exceeding modesty, 
giving generous, and not undeserved, credit to the “master mind 
of Lord Cromer,’ under whose “able direction the reconquest of 
the Sudan was due.” In the evening the Sirdar was entertained 
at a banquet given in his honour at the Mansion House by the 
Lord Mayor. Lord Rosebery delivered one of his stirring little 
speeches, in which he described the Sirdar’s campaign as “ the most 
consummate that has occurred in English military history for eighty 
years.” Lord Salisbury proposed the health of the guest of the 
evening upon whom he pronounced a thoughtful eulogy, quoting 
Lord Cromer’s dictum: “ The Sirdar has almost missed his voca- 
tion, for if he was not one of the first generals in the world he 
would be one of the first Chancellors of the Exchequer.” Lord 
Salisbury added: “ It is a hazardous thing to say, but I am almost 
inclined to believe that the Sirdar is the only general who has fought 
a campaign for £300,090 less than he originally promised to do 
it for.” If this great quality were more general, “the terror which 
financiers entertain for soldiers, and the contempt which soldiers 
entertain for financiers, would not be so frequently felt.” Then, 
again, the Sirdar “is a spiendid diplomatist,” as is shown by his 
conduct of that exceedingly delicate mission to Fashoda. Lord 
Salisbury thus skilfully led up to the momentous announcement : 
“T received from the French Ambassador this afternoon the 
information that the French Government had come to the con- 
clusion that the occupation of Fashoda was of no sort of value to 
the French Republic,” and so the occupation would cease, and thus 
“a cause of controversy of a somewhat acute and dangerous. 
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character has been removed.” Lord Salisbury affirmed that this 
happy conclusion of the Fashoda episode was largely due to “the 
chivalrous character and diplomatic talents which the Sirdar dis- 
played” in his “ difficult juxtaposition” with Major Marchand. 
One of the most unexpected personages at this brilliant banquet 
was Sir William Harcourt, who contributed the caustic observa- 
tion: “It is asign of genius to accomplish great things with small 
means, and when I heard from the Prime Minister the panegyrics 


upon the economical faculties of the Sirdar, I only trembled lest he 
might make war too popular.” 


Lord Kitchener is not supposed to be a speaker, 

_—.....m but he made the most interesting speech of the 
SPEECH. evening, heaping all the credit of his achievements 
upon others, giving his audience a graphic account 

of the campaign, and proving the soundness of Lord Cromer’s 


estimate as to his fitness for the Exchequer. We quote one 
passage :— 


“In this great commercial centre it may be of interest if I allude to the finan- 
cial side of the campaign. Although the accounts have not yet been absolutely 
closed, you may take it as very nearly accurate that during the two and a half 
years’ campaign extra military credits to the amount of two and a half millions 
have been expended. In this sum I have included the recent grant that has 
been made for the extension of the railway from Atbara to Khartoum, the 
work on which is already on hand, Well, against this large expenditure, we 
have some assets to show; we have, or shall have, 760 miles of railway, 
properly equipped with engines, rolling stock, and a track with bridges in 
good order. I must admit that the railway stations and waiting-rooms are 
somewhat primitive, but then we do not wait long in the Sudan, (Laughter.) 
Well, for this running concern I do not think that £3,000 a mile will be con- 
sidered too high a value. This represents two and a quarter millions out of 
the money granted, and for the other quarter of a million we have 2,000 
miles of telegraph line, six new gunboats, besides barges, sailing craft, and—the 
Sudan. (Laughter and cheers.) Of course, the railway did not cost me 
£3,000 a mile to construct, and many other heavy charges for warlike stores, 
supplies, and transport on our long line of communication, including the sea 
transport of troops from England and elsewhere, had to be met; but, however 
it was done, the result remains the same. We have freed the vast territories 
of the Sudan from the most cruel tyranny the world has ever known, and we 
have hoisted the Egyptian and British flags at Khartoum, never, I hope, to be 
hauled down.” 


We need not deal with the Dreyfus question at 
THE DREYFUS 


Pixon any length as Mr. Conybeare discusses its latest 
developments with unrivalled knowledge. One 

would naturally prefer, out of respect for the illustrious tribunal 
to which it has at last been entrusted, to suspend all controversy 
and wait patiently for the decision of the Cour de Cassation. Un- 
fortunately, the issues raised by this abominable scandal are so 
far-reaching, and the vested interests that have accumulated round 
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it, so powerful, that at any moment political forces might be set in 
motion to withdraw the case from the hands of justice. The 
military oligarchy of France are in a furious temper. Aided by 
the intrigues of President Faure, they succeeded in upsetting the 
Brisson Cabinet in revenge for setting the machinery of Revision in 
motion. They have replaced M. Brisson, a weak man of good in- 
tentions, by M. Charles Dupuy, a weak man without good inten- 
tions, who was Premier at the time of the original court-martial, 
and numbered among his colleagues the unconscionable General 
Mercier. So far, M. Dupuy has not had the courage to thwart the 
Cour de Cassation, as could be done in a hundred different ways. 
He may therefore follow M. Brisson into retirement, and we 
may see a still meaner Ministry in office. We should gather 
from their inspired organs that the military banditti medi- 
tate a coup d’état, with the object of destroying the Cour 
de Cassation, but they have shown themselves to be such 
curs throughout, they appear to mutually mistrust one another, 
and they have nothing resembling a leader amongst them, 
that they will probably fail to come up to the scratch as in 
October. It is impossible for a foreigner to estimate the 
relative strength of the friends and enemies of justice at this 
moment. The great majority of people seem to be sitting on the 
fence. One may note as an encouraging sign that the various War 
Ministers and Generals implicated in the crimes now being in- 
vestigated have not dared to decline the summons of the Court as 
was threatened. Judging from their subsequent comments on the 
Judges, Cavaignac and Co. were severely handled, and the case for 
the War Office crumbled away under cross-examination. On the 
other hand, one cannot fail to be struck by a bad sign. The 
highest judicial tribunal in France, which commands the respect 
and confidence of the civilized world, has been co:npelled to 
tolerate such a storm of obloquy and menace as has never been 
borne by a court of justice. The popular Press of Paris has 
hurled every vile epithet at the members of the Cour de Cassation 
and they receive daily threats of assassination. There is a heroic strain 
in all the best Frenchmen,and we may rest assured that the conscience 
keepers of France will pursue their task undeterred by the ravings 
of gutter journalists or the menaces of military desperadoes. 
But the continued impunity of these cowardly blackguards 
in a country where the punishment for contempt of court 
is peculiarly severe, is a discouragement to the friends of justice. 
We have only space to cite one attack. One of the most widely 
read French journals actually addressed a solemn admonition to 
the Minister of War, calling upon him to refuse to entrust the 
Dreyfus dossier to a tribunal whose President would, through 
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his Alsatian brother, deliver the military secrets of France to the 
German Emperor within forty-eight hours of receiving them ! 


We venture to give one word of advice as to 

A oe the stream of conflicting information, misinfor- 
mation, and gossip that is daily poured out of 

Paris with regard to the secret sittings of the Cour de Cassation. 
Don’t believe any report of statements or allegations of evidence 
which tend to cast a doubt upon the innocence of Captain Dreyfus 
or Colonel Picquart. The former was convicted of writing a docu- 
ment (the bordereaw) which was written by Esterhazy, the latter of 
forging a document (the petit blew) written to Esterhazy by 
Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, the late German military attaché 
in Paris. The French Government have been officially informed 
by Count Miinster and Herr von Biilow that Germany never had 
any relations with Captain Dreyfus and semi-officially informed 
that Colonel von Schwarzkoppen had relations with Esterhazy. 
On the 22nd September, 1898, the National Zeitung of Berlin 
stated, on behalf of the German Government: “It has never been 
questioned in Germany that the former German military attaché 
(Colonel von Schwarzkoppen) had relations with Esterhazy. Ifa 
French officer, like Esterhazy, was available, it was entirely in 
accordance with the nature of a military attaché’s mission not to 
decline the information he offered. The military attachés of every 
country are guided by these principles. The forgery of Colonel Henry 
was a clear case from the first to everyone who was capable of form- 
ing a critical opinion. It is equally in accordance with the facts of 
the case that the former German military attaché maintained those 
relations with Esterhazy which his mission dictated.” In pursuance: 
of his “relations” with Esterhazy, Colonel von Schwarzkoppen 
wrote the petit blew which Colonel Picquart is falsely accused of 
having forged as a punishment for discovering that Captain 
Dreyfus was innocent. Colonel von Schwarzkoppen recollects 
writing the petit blew to his paid spy, Esterhazy, and the truth as 
to its authorship has been placed in a conclusive manner before 
the French Government, who, none the less, persecute Picquart so- 
that Dreyfus’ chief witness may be discredited. The view taken 
by the Cour de Cussation of the Dreyfus-Picquart cases, which are 
inseparable, is shown by the significant eulogy pronounced by 
M. Loew, President of the Revision Court, on a colleague who: 
recently died :—*I learned of his death only yesterday, very late- 
in the afternoon. It occurred ata moment when we ourselves were 
absorbed in a most painful affair (the Dreyfus case), and I almost 
envied the lot which released him from a share in our anguish.” 
There could be nothing “ painful” in ascertaining that a traitor 
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had been justly condemned, but there would be “anguish” in 


unmasking a devilish conspiracy which has swept a whole 
community into its clutches. 


M. Paul de Cassagnac, a very representative French- 

M. DE CASSAG- man, conveys [a valuable hint to the British, 
NAC’s HINT, ° , ; : . 

though in a most insulting fashion. Commenting 
in the Autorité upon a regret expressed in a French society paper 
at the rumour that the Queen will not visit the South of France 
this year, M. de Cassagnac declares that such a visit would be “an 
insult to the Republic.” He does not ask that the Queen “ should 
be received with a shower of stones through her carriage windows, 
or that any insulting remarks should be used as she passes, for, 
although English, she is after all a woman. But it is not for us 
to humbly solicit the favour of her august presence, and it is to be 
hoped she will have enough sense and tact to go and pass her 
winter elsewhere—at Florence, for instance, where she will find 
plenty of people ready to run down the French.” The Queen’s 
visit to the French Riviera has become an annual anxiety to Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and, if the desire expressed in this brutal 
paragraph, which is by no means solitary in the popular Press of 
France (unquoted over here except by the excellent Paris corre- 
spondent of The Daily Telegraph), is gratified, and Her Majesty 
seeks sunshine elsewhere, there is no Englishman who will re- 
frain from a sigh of relief. The stream of British and American 
tourists who wend their way to France at this time of year is 
sensibly diminishing, and while one cannot help being sorry for 
the industries which depend upon their expenditure, one must 
recognize that those who stay away act wisely. “Incidents” are 
cropping up with unpleasant frequency, and although strenuous 
efforts are made to keep them out of the papers, they leak out 
occasionally. The cry of @ bas les Anglais has become a popular 
one, not only in Paris but throughout the provinces. In a lecture 
he recently delivered at Bayonne, Father Hyacinth (M. Loyson) 
was rash enough to make some flattering references to the English 
and the Anglo-Saxon race. At once the cry of “Down with the 
English ” was raised, and a threatening demonstration was made 
against a number of English people present, who thereupon retired. 
Only the other day three Americans driving in the Rue de Rivoli 
were set upon by an anti-Semitic mob with the cry of “ Down with 
the Jews.” In fact, all foreigners in France, except the Russians, 
seem to be involved in a common anathema, and many are 
reluctantly forgoing the delights of a country where every 
prospect pleases. The French are doing their utmost to spoil 
their great exhibition of 1900. 
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Not the least sensational of the numerous sensa- 

THE MURDER tions of the last few weeks was the murder: 

MOVEMENT IN : . . 

PARIS. movement organized on a large scale in Paris. 
The story was told in The Datly Chronicle of the 
8th November, and seemed quite incredible. We should absolutely 
reject it if we did not happen to know it to be true. The con- 
spiracy came to a head near the middle of October, when a gang 
of ruffians, presumably employed by some of the higher criminals 
who have figured in the Dreyfus case, undertook “to deal with” 
the leading advocates of Revision in Paris—that handful of civilian. 
heroes, among whom may be mentioned Senator Trarieux, M. Yves. 
Guyot, M. Clemenceau, M. Joseph Reinach, M. de Pressensé, M. 
Bernard Lazare, Maitre Labori, M. Jaures, and others. It was 
hoped to kill two birds with one stone—to wipe out the agitation 
and to terrorize the Cowr de Cassation, which had not then held its. 
historic sittings. Doubtless the murder movement was to be 
covered by an organized outbreak of rioting on a large scale, 
Fortunately the police got wind of the plan of campaign, and 
warnings were addressed to all the gentlemen marked down for: 
destruction. They were officially informed that they ran great 
risks by remaining in Paris, and they were advised never to go out 
unarmed, i.e., without violating the law which forbids Frenchmen 
to carry loaded firearms under penalty of a tine. The police 
promised what protection they could, but urged that la ville 
luniére, at the close of the nineteenth century, is no safe abode 
for friends of law and justice. The Daily Chronicle correspondent 
questioned M. de Pressensé on the subject, who replied: “ Yes, it 
is quite true that the Prefect of Police has warned us to use 
every precaution, and to change our dwelling-places for a time. 
In deference to an intimation from such a quarter I have obeyed, 
and have been living with a friend outside Paris.” M. Trarieux, 
the ex-Minister of Justice, frankly owned that— 

“If he had been a nervous man the threats of the last three weeks might have 
disturbed his equanimity. He has met the situation by arming himself with a 
revolver, and by informing the authorities that he will not hesitate to proceed to 
any extremity in self-defence. Asked whether he considered that the General Staff 
were behind these menaces, M. Trarieux, while making obvious distinctions, 
answered: ‘ Well, there are one or two who, in their dread of the imminent 
brand of infamy, would stick at nothing.’ ” 

There is a wave of savage ferocity passing over France at this 
moment, which it would be fatuous on the part of her neighbours 
to ignore. Observe a journalistic amenity that has occurred. One 
of the most prominent papers in Paris is Le Jour, which is directed 
by an anti-Semitic Jew called Vervoort, who is a strenuous com- 
petitor in journalistic villainy with Drumont of the Libre Parole 
(also believed to be a renegade German Jew from Frankfort, whose. 
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real name is Dreimont), Rochefort of the Jntransigeant, Judet of the 
Petit Journal, and Meyer of the Gaulois, another renegade Jew. 
One of Vervoort’s-colleagues on the Jour recently fought a duel 
with M. Morel, a barrister of the Court of Appeal, whom he 
wounded. On the following day, this hideous paragraph appeared 
in Le Jour: “Nous avons le plaisir d’apprendre que la bles- 
sure regue hier par le sieur Morel, avocat, est plus grave qu’on 
ne pense. Compliquée par une mauvaise maladie, il y a tout lieu 
d’espérer que cette blessure aura des suites.”* 


The Opposition Press are not unnaturally gloating 
over the disagreeable disclosures made in the 
Bankruptcy Court as to the relations between Hooley, the 
notorious company-monger, and the Carlton Club. He is not 
precisely what Dr. Johnson called a clubable man, but he was 
allowed to purchase a membership of the chief Conservative club 
by promising a donation of £5,000, or £10,000, to the Party funds. 
There appears to have been a sordid squabble as to the precise 
figure he had undertaken to pay, but none as to the fact that his 
election was accompanied by the promise of a bribe which he 
subsequently paid. Nor is it suggested that the doors of the 
Carlton would have been opened to him except as a paying 
member. The great majority of the members of the Carlton are 
honourable English gentlemen, who are thoroughly disgusted with 
this unpleasant transaction, whereby the reputation of their club 
has been compromised. It is rumoured that the Carlton will set a 
good example to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s—who retain 
Hooley’s gold plate—by handing over the Hooley subscription to 
Hooley’s creditors. It is also to be hoped that a searching in- 
vestigation will be held within the club to discover who are 
responsible for selling memberships to Hooleys and other vulgar 
bounders, whose room is more agreeable than their company. 
There is far too much buying and selling in politics just now. 
Many constituencies are practically put up to auction, and the 
man who can only afford £1,000 a year in subscriptions is outbid 
by the man who will promise £2,000 a year. Such an episode 
recently occurred in a Home county, and, as a consequence, a per- 
fectly safe seat was transferred to the other side, for the ordinary 
voter is not without instinct in these matters, and is less prepared 
than the wire-pullers to worship mere money-bags. Again, the 
distribution of political honours has long excited misgivings, and 


HOOLEY. 


* Translation.—*‘ We are glad to learn that the wound received yesterday by 
M. Morel, barrister, is more dangerous than was thought. As it is aggravated 


by a serious illness there is every ground for hoping that this wound will have 
results.” 
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if a Lipton can buy a Knighthood with a cheque for £25,000, it is 
not surprising that Hooley should have believed he could buy a 
Jubilee Baronetcy with a cheque for £50,000. That his cheque was 
accepted by someone, and subsequently returned to him, has led 
people to aver that Her Majesty saved the community from this 
further humiliation by striking the promoter’s name out of the 
submitted list. We prefer to assume the name never was 
submitted. 


The ascendency of the man who is nothing but a 

STERN. monied man is not confined to one Party, and both 
Parties are interested in checking it. Politically, 

there is nothing to choose between a Conservative Hooley and a 
Liberal Stern, and it is noteworthy that the former failed to obtain 
a Baronetcy with £50,000, while the latter succeeded in obtaining 
a Peerage, probably with a smaller sum, as his Party were very short 
of cash at the time (1895) and a General Election was impending. 
The indiscreet Mr. Labouchere has come forward with suggestive 
information on this episode and another. He tells us :—“ In regard 
to the Baronetcy, my only surprise is that the £50,000 cheque was 
returned and that Mr. Hooley is not Sir Terah. Liberals have no 
right to find fault with their opponents for selling titles, for they 
themselves do a very lively trade in these articles. How about the 
recent Liberal Peerages? What did Baron Stern pay to his Party 
before blooming into Lord Wandsworth? The pot must not call 
the kettle black. It is Radicals alone who have ever protested 
against these sales, and it is curious that precisely those who pro- 
fess a sort of reverence for titles are the very persons who prosti- 
tute and degrade them. A member of the House of Commons— 
wild horses would not drag from me the name, or even on which 
side of the House he sits—once explained to me how he was 
approached about a Baronetcy. An emissary went to him and 
assured him that it was felt ‘that he had deserved a title.’ ‘What 
will it cost ?’ asked my friend. ‘ Well,’ said the emissary, ‘we do 
not like to put it in that way, but it is usual to recognize the 
honour conferred by a little subscription to the Party funds,’ 
‘And how much is a Baronet expected to give ?’ he asked. ‘I do 
not think that a Baronet would think five thousand pounds exces- 
sive, answered the emissary. My friend refused the proferred 
honour, and, when telling me what had occurred, he added that he 
had said to his wife, ‘ You are in the proud position of being one of 
the few who have declined to bea “ My Lady.”’ ‘I would rather, 
she said, ‘have been in the proud position of one who had not 
declined it.’ The wife, indeed, generally is at the bottom of the 
craze for knighthoods and baronetcies.” Mr. Labouchere is 
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accurate in affirming that his Party do “a very lively trade” in 
selling titles whenever they get the chance. Indeed, the Liberals 
are nowadays much more at the mercy of money than the Con- 
servatives, who comprise within their ranks almost all the inde- 
pendent wealth of the country. The proportion of Conservative 
Members of Parliament, eg., who can afford to pay their own 
expenses and maintain a reasonable subscription list is overwhelm- 
ing. They are thus independent of the Party chest. But if a 
return could be obtained of the number of Liberal and Nationalist 
Members who are financed from the Liberal Party chest the results 
would be surprising. The impecuniousness of the Opposition gives 
Stern, Brunner & Co. their opportunity. They pay the piper and not 
unnaturally claim to call the tune. That is one reason there is no 
independence, no life, and no ideas among the Liberals of to-day. 
They have to take their marching orders from semi-educated 
plutocrats without political convictions. Is this satisfactory from 
a Party or National point of view ? 


The Hooley revelations have caused a far wider 
and deeper interest than any domestic political 
event this year. We regret to observe no reference 
to them in the Front Bench autumnal oratory which is now in flood. 
The Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord Russell of Killowen, who is 
becoming recognized as the conscience-keeper of the country, took 
advantage of the present public perturbation to make a remarkable 
pronouncement on the company scandal in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor, the ex-Lord Mayor, and other civic dignitaries on 
the occasion of their annual pilgrimage to the Lord Chief Justice’s 
court. Lord Russell, after paying a graceful compliment to the 
service rendered to the community by the new Lord Mayor in his 
successful campaign ‘against the adulteration of foodstuffs, and 
frauds connected therewith in 1875, added :— 


THE Lorp CHIEF 
JUSTICE, 


‘*My Lord Mayor, you were then a public benefactor, and I take this oppor- 
tunity, which I think is suitable, to call your attention to another class of fraud, 
which is rampant in this community—fraud of a most dangerous kind, widespread 
. in its operation—touching all classes, involving great pecuniary loss to the com- 
munity—a loss largely borne by those the least able to bear it—and even more 
important, much more important, than this fraud which is working insidiously to 
undermine and corrupt that high sense of public morality which it ought to be the 
common object of all interested in the good of the community to maintain—fraud 
blunting the sharp edge of honour and besmirching honourable names. I need 
not tell you I am alluding to the frauds practised in abuse of the law relating to 
the formation of companies with limited liabilities.” 


The Lord Chief Justice proceeded to give a few illustrations of 
the evils in question :— : 


**One common cause of loss, and one common mode of perpetrating the fraud, 
even if a concern is solid and worthy, is over capitalization. A concern which is 
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honestly worth £100,000, and which upon that capital value might well pay a 
decent return for investment, becomes an imposition if inflated to satisfy the 
greed of the middleman, the promoter, to cover extravagant advertising charges, 
extravagant fees for expert reports, gifts in money or in shares to procure 
directors, aye, and even to procure the introduction of directors. By these 
means it is offered to the public at an inflated price, for two or three times its 
actual value, and need I say that in such a case loss and failure are certain, and 


the public are called upon to pay fees for the deception which has been practised 
upon them.” 


Lord Russell described a second mode of fraud, with which the 
unfortunate investing public are only too familiar :— 


** Utterly worthless concerns are foisted upon the public. The same machinery 
is used, but it is a machinery which resorts to the grosser forms of misrepresenta- 
tion and fraud. A few illustrations which have come before the court occur to 
me. There was one case in which a property was sold, or at least was purported 
by the vendor to be sold—a property on the West Coast of Africa,—for the sum of 
£48,000 when there was no property in existence at all. But an agent was sent 
out after this fictitious sale had been effected, whose report recorded the purchase 
of a property for a sum of £140 from a native chief, which the agent thought 
would nearly answer the description given of the fictitious property described in 
the prospectus. In another case a business having been bought a few weeks 


before the formation of a company for a sum of £637 was sold to the public, who 
subscribed for it something like £76,650.” 


Speaking “from my experience in Courts of Justice,” the Chief 
Justice dealt with a third form of fraud, viz., “ going to allotment 
on insufficient capital,” and a fourth form of fraud. “It is the case 
of what is known as the one man company, that is to say, where a 
man changes his business into a company. Again, the public, 
tradesmen, and merchants deal with them, and when the crash 
comes the debenture-holder—the vendor or the vendor's assignee 
—comes down, and again the creditor is left without redress,” 


Lord Russell desires to rouse public opinion on 

Dees Or the company question, and he appealed to the 
Lord Mayor for his aid in cleansing this 

Augean stable. Persons implicated “in any such nefarious 
enterprises, if enterprises they can properly be called,” should be 
met “ by condemnation, by ostracization,” on the part of the City 
Fathers. Above all, the City should indicate to the Legislature 
the reforms that are required in our commercial code. The first 
object should be to ensure the acquirement by the public of all 
reasonable information regarding concerns inviting investment. 
The second, that all persons holding a fiduciary or quasi-fiduciary 
position in such concerns should be compelled to make a complete 
disclosure of any interest they may possess apart from the 
interests of the shareholders. The criminal law _ requires 
strengthening, as so few of these crimes, “for crimes they cer- 
tainly are,” have been punished. He derides one common objec- 
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tion: “I do not believe that any honourable and honest man who 
desires according to his conscience to discharge the trust that is 
imposed upon him would suffer by any greater stringency of the 
law in giving effect to the two objects to which I have referred.” 
He concluded his charge to the City with a schedule of the 
wreckage caused by “these nefarious practices” specially drawn 
up for the occasion by the Official Receiver. During the seven 
years 1891 to 1897 there has been “lost to the community, and 
gone into unworthy pockets, no less than £28,159,482, made up 
of losses of creditors dealing with companies £7,696,848, and of 
loss to the wretched contributories or shareholders £20,462,634.” 
These figures relate only to companies compulsorily wound up, 
and exclude cases of reduced capital or loss on share value ; but we 
may gather how greatly the public has suffered. “But, in addi- 
tion, there is what I think a weightier consideration—the effect 
of such transactions, if allowed to go on, almost with impunity, 
upon the public mind and confidence. These are pressing con- 
siderations, which show that these matters should be dealt with as 
of urgent importance at the present moment.” It is to be devoutly 
hoped that this earnest and weighty appeal from the Bench 
will not be lost upon the Cabinet, the City, or Parliament, and 
that a serious attempt may at last be made to protect a cruelly 
plundered public against Protean fraud. 


Writing to a group of Conservative Clubs in the 

turvatism. North of England (which had called his attention 

to the spread of Ritualistic practices, and advo- 

cated the appointment to offices in the Church of such men only 
as will abide by the Prayer Book), Lord Salisbury explains that 
he “sympathizes deeply” with the protest, and agrees “that no 
one ought to have any office in the Church who is not prepared 
to stand by the Church of England Prayer Book as it is.” Coming 
from the Prime Minister, who is a great dispenser of Church 
patronage, and the adviser of the Crown in the selection of Bishops 
this amounts to an undertaking that the Government will at 
any rate abstain from encouraging Ritualistic extravagances. 
Clergymen implicated therein will not be promoted by the State. 
Any suspicions entertained of the soundness of the Government on 
Church questions are thus seen to be groundless, and the great 
mass of churchmen will regard Lord Salisbury’s letter as a weleome 
reassurance. The man most chagrined at its appearance is prob- 
ably Sir William Harcourt, who has postured throughout the 
autumn as “our only Protestant.“ No small part of the inter- 
necine strife now afllicting and weakening the Church of England 
is due to the false position of the Bishops, of whom a dispro- 
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portionate number belong to the Extreme Right, while the great 
mass of the clergy and the laity belong to the Centre and Left. 
The Bishops are not in a position to give effect to their own wishes 
by allowing a free hand to the Ritualists, which would be simply 
playing into the hands of Mr. Kensit, nor hitherto have they been 
prepared to keep the Ritualists in order. It is something, how- 
ever, to have got the Bishop of London to recognize that some of 
the clergy of his diocese have been guilty of “irregular and un- 
wise action,” and at the time of writing there are rumours that 
the Bishops meditate a move in restraint of Ritualism. So far as 
we can gather, the attitude of the average churchman, to whose 
wishes the Governors of the Church must ultimately conform, may 
thus be defined. He admires the intellectual attainments, the dis- 
interestedness, and the enthusiasm of the extreme High Church 
Party, who are largely responsible for the religious revival of 
recent years, but he desires that the Church of England shall 
remain a Protestant Church, and he resents the importation of 
such distinctively Roman Catholic institutions as the Private 
Confessional. Those who think otherwise misread a community 
which, while extremely tolerant of other religions desires to 
preserve its own. 


481 


THE ALTERNATIVES BEFORE THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


Tne Government of India in 1893, after an enquiry by a Com- 
mission of which Lord Herschell was the Chairman, decided, with 
the approval of the Home Government, to close the Indian mints 
to the coinage of silver and to make gold the standard of value in 
India. The present position of the currency is explained in the 
following extract from their letter to the Home Government of the 
16th of September last :— 

“The currency system of India is in a transition state ; the Governinent of 
India in 1893 decided to establish a gold standard, and the first step towards that 
object was the closmg of the mints to silver. The silver rupee is still the sole 
legal-tender coin, though the Government has by executive orders undertaken to 
receive gold and sovereigns under certain restrictions, the rate of exchange 
adopted being 16d. the rupee, or 15 rupees = £1, The measures to be taken when 
the transition period has passed have not been laid down, but it is probable that 
the Indian mints will be opened to gold, and gold coins will be made legal tender 
to an unlimited amount ; silver rupees would also continue to be legal tender to 
an unlimited amount, and the ratio between the rupee and the gold coins as legal 
tender would at the same time be finally settled.” 

Proposals were made in March of this year by the Government ot 
India for still further reducing the quantity of rupees in circula- 
tion by melting them, and for establishing a reserve of gold by 
raising a loan in England. Strong objections were taken to these 
proposals by all the Chambers of Commerce in India, and repre- 
sentations were also made in favour of reopening the mints, par- 
ticularly on behalf of the tea trade of India and Ceylon. The 
subject was referred by the Secretary of State for India to a Com- 
mittee, which is now sitting under the presidency of Sir Henry 
Fowler, and the first part of the evidence taken before it was 
presented to Parliament at the end of last summer. 

It will be observed from this summary of the situation that the 
question before Sir Henry Fowler's Committee is not whether the 
silver standard shall be abandoned in favour of gold, for that was 
decided in 1893; but, first, whether sufficient reasons can be shown 
for reversing the policy of the last five years and reverting to 
silver, and, secondly, if the gold standard is to be established, what 
steps should be taken to bring it into effective operation. 

In order to explain my own position, I may be allowed to say that 
I felt much doubt as to the policy of the change of standard in 
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1893, and that I only came to the conclusion that the change was 
unavoidable after 1 was convinced that an international arrange- 
ment for opening the mints of the United States and of France to 
the coinage of silver at a reasonable ratio was impracticable. I have 
carefully examined the questions now before the Committee mainly 
as they affect the interests of the people of India, and the conclusion 
at which I have arrived is that it would be wrong to revert to the 
silver standard. If this be so, I can see no sound alternative but 
to bring the gold standard into full operation, and for this the 
introduction of a gold currency seems to me to be essential, even 
if there should be some difficulties at the outset. 

To deal first with the particular complaints which have been 
referred to the Committee, I have to observe that the opposition 
of the Chambers of Commerce is not directed against the change 
of standard, but against the further restriction of the rupee cir- 
culation: they represent that the stringency in the Indian money 
market during the last two years was aggravated by the closure of 
the mints, and protest against further action in the direction of 
restricting the supply of rupees. I think that their complaint 
must be admitted to have some foundation, and I agree 
generally with their objections to iae recent proposals of the 
Government of India; but those proposals have received no 
support from the witnesses examined by the Committee, and I 
think they ‘inay be considered to be dead. It does not seem to 
me, however, that the substitution of gold for silver as the 
standard of value can have an injurious effect upon the trade of 
India when the gold price of the rupee is fixed, and a system 
of currency is in operation which will work automatically. In the 
interim, until confidence is restored, steps should be taken by the 
Government of India to mitigate the stringency if it should 
occur again, and there can be no difficulty in arranging this by 
means of the balances in their hands. I must add that 1 do 
not consider it to be the duty of Government in ordinary times to 
supply capital to finance trade, and that the special assistance 
I suggest is only in consideration of the transition state of the 
currency. 

Several witnesses have been examined before the Committee 
who have represented, on behalf of the Indian and Ceylon tea 
trade, that the mints should be reopened to silver. The closure of 
the mints has prevented the rupee from falling to its bullion value, 
and it is true that this would appear to put the tea trade in a dis- 
advantageous position compared with that of China, other things 
being equal; but other things are not equal, there is a heavy export 
duty upon tea in China, and prices in “copper cash,” which is the 
real currency in China, have risen considerably. It is also true 
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that, if the mints were reopened, tea planters would derive an 
advantage from the fall in the gold price of the rupee until their 
expenses in silver in India increase in proportion, or until increased 
competition further depresses the sterling price of tea; but most 
of the investments in tea plantations must have been made when 
the gold price of the rupee was the same or higher than it now is. 
The enterprise of tea cultivation deserves all praise, and I should 
be glad to see it in a more prosperous condition, but this con- 
sideration cannot, in my opinion, properly be allowed to prevail 
against the interests of the people of India, if it can be shown, as I 
think it can, that they would sutier severely if the mints were 
reopened to silver. 

Putting aside the effect which the closing of the mints may have 
had upon the money market, I do not believe that it has seriously 
injured any interests in India. The holders of silver bullion have 
suffered some loss owing to the fall in the value of silver which 
immediately followed the closing of the mints, but silver would 
have fallen even if the mints had remained open. On the other 
hand, holders of rupees may have received some advantage, and 
holders of Government rupee paper have been considerably 
benefited, so that on the whole I do not think that the interests of 
the monied classes in India have been materially affected. I was 
afraid that great hardship might have been inflicted upon the 
poorer classes who possess silver ornaments, which are no longer 
exchangeable for their weight in rupees; but this hardship, if it 
existed, must have been keenly felt during the recent famine in 
India, and my apprehensions have been greatly relieved by the 
evidence given by Sir Antony MacDonnell before the Committee. 
He is Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, and 
has directed with great ability and conspicuous success the relief 
measures in those Provinces, where the famine was very severe. 
He said that, in his opinion (and no one can have a more intimate 
knowledge of the condition of the people), the greater part of the 
savings of the people are not kept in ornaments but in rupees, and 
that they have suffered no serious hardship from the closing of the 
mints.* I believe that the same opinion is held by those who are 
acquainted with the people of Behar, who are very poor. 

Mr. Lloyd, Editor of The Statist, in the November number 


of this Review, has used an argument which I will shortly examine. 
He says that 


‘* By forcing up the rupee the Indian Government is carrying out a wholesale 
system of confiscation which has not been witnessed before elsewhere in the world 
in atime of peace under a civilized Government.” 


The case is not correctly stated. The Government of India did 


* Evidence taken before Sir Henry Fowler’s Committee, No. 5769. 
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not “ force up the rupee ”; all that was done by the closing of the 
mints was to endeavour to prevent the gold value of the rupee 
from falling lower than 1s. 4d., which was about the average rate 
for the five years immediately preceding. Mr. Lloyd then makes 
this calculation :— 

‘‘If the mints had not been closed, the rupee would be worth now only about 
103d., whereas, by closing the mints, it has been got up to Is. 4d. ; it follows that 
every man who has to pay taxes to the Indian Government has to give Is. 4d, of 
our money for each rupee, or the equivalent of Is. 4d., whereas, if the mints had 
been Jet alone, he would have to give only 104d., or the equivalent of that sum. 
The taxation, therefore, has been increased, according to the showing of the 
Indian Government, by about 50 per cent.” 


The fallacy of this assertion lies in the assumption that the 
Indian taxpayers pay their taxes “in our money.” The argument 
is really this: “ By closing the mints the Government has created 
a scarcity of rupees ; if prices in India are ruled by the proportion 
between rupees in circulation and commodities, this scarcity must 
have produced a fall in prices, or, in other words, rupees have been 
increased in value, and therefore taxation has been increased.” 
The answer is that there is no evidence whatever to show that 
there has been any scarcity of rupees in the country districts of 
India (although there may have been some scarcity in Calcutta 
and Bombay). In so large a country as India the effect of any 
alteration in the circulation upon prices is exceedingly slow, and, 
as a matter of fact, no fall in the prices of the principal articles 
produced in India has occurred. On the contrary, between the 
years 1875 and 1895 (I omit the year 1896 because in that year 
prices rose still higher owing to the failure of the crops), there has 
been a gradual rise in the prices of all the principal products of 
the soil.* There is, therefore, no foundation for the allegation that 
taxation has been increased by closing the mints to silver. 

I will now examine some of the more general arguments brought 
forward in favour of reverting to the silver standard. It is con- 
tended that to allow the gold price of the rupee to fall from 16d. to 
its bullion value would stimulate the trade of India. If it be 
assumed (although it is not universally admitted) that among 
other causes of the increase of Indian exports during the last 
twenty years the fall in the gold price of the rupee had a con- 
siderable effect, the opening of the Suez Canal, the fall in 
freights, and the extension of railroads in India, must have had 


* Mr. Lloyd complains that the Government of India “has not even done so 
simple and comparatively easy a thing as to keep a record of prices.” He is quite 
mistaken. Elaborate statistics of prices are published every year in India, and the 
annual ‘Statistical Abstract of British India” presented to Parliament contains 
full information as to the prices of the principal products, both at the ports and in 
the country districts. 
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avery large share in producing the result. It is by no means 
certain, however, that a further fall in the gold price of the rupee 
would have the same effect. The statistics of the exports froin 
India show that in the three years 1879-81, when the annual 
increase was the largest, the rupee exchange was nearly steady at 
about 20d., whereas in the years when the fall in the exchange was 
the heaviest the rate of increase in the exports was less. 

But the argument in favour of silver, upon which the greatest. 
stress is laid by high authorities upon currency, such as Sir John 
Lubbock and Sir Robert Gitien, is that a gold standard and a gold 
currency are unsuited to India, and cannot be carried into effect 
without a very large expenditure. It seems to me that much 
misapprehension exists upon these material points. It is said that 
« gold standard is not suited to India because India is a “ poor 
country.” Ido not know what is meant by a “ poor country,” for 
if wealth is to be determined by revenue, by trade, and by credit, 
I cannot admit that India is a poor country in comparison with 
many which have a gold standard. But then it is asserted that 
if a gold standard is adopted for India it would be practically 
useless, because there is no demand for a gold currency. Of 
course, local exchanges of commodities in India are carried on 
principally not even in silver but in copper, and gold coins would 
only be used for larger transactions; but so far as I am able to 
judge from the history of Indian currency and from the opinions 
of the most competent authorities on the subject, gold coins would 
be extensively used, and be popular in India. 

In order to establish this, I must go back to old times. Some 
of the earliest coins of which we have any knowledge in India 
belong to the Hindu gold currency which prevailed in the South, 
and was principally composed of small pieces called Fanams, 
Many of the Pathan kings of Delhi, beginning with the founder 
of the dynasty, coined gold, and when their rule was superseded 
by the Moghuls gold coins were issued in large quantities and 
freely circulated ; Akbar issued nine or ten different denomina- 
tions of gold coins.* When the East India Company were estab- 
lishing British rule in India gold coins were legal tender ; in 1806 
gold coins were the principal currency and money of account in 
Madras, and even the pay of the troops was generally calculated 
in those coins, which were called Star Pagodas, worth about 
7s. 6d. of our money. Gold was coined by the East India Com- 
pany into pieces of various denominations, and remained legal 
tender till 1835, when the silver rupee was made the sole legal 


* Thomas, Chronicles o7 the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 169, 
+ Thurston, History of the East India Company Coinage, 1753-1835. Caleutta, 
1893. 
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tender. After this, gold continued to be coined, and gold coins were 
received at certain rates at the Government treasuries until 1853. 
Gold, however, still continued to be coined for some time. After 
the discovery of gold in Australia, the question of changing the 
Indian standard from silver to gold began to attract attention. 
In 1857 the Bombay Government recommended the introduction 
of the sovereign as legal tender; about the same time, so many 
sovereigns were introduced into the Madras Presidency by 
labourers returning from Ceylon and Mauritius that the Madras 
Governmant was obliged to receive them at their treasuries, and 
a gold currency based upon the sovereign would have super- 
seded the rupee currency if the Government of India had 
not prevented it. In 1864 the Chambers of Commerce of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay urged the introduction of a gold standard 
and currency, and in the middle of that year the Government of 
India recommended that the sovereign should be made legal 
tender.* In 1866 the Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta again 
recommended the introduction of the gold standard and currency, 
and a Commission was appointed to examine into the whole 
question. They reported that “the demand for gold currency is 
unanimous throughout the country.” 

When I was Governor-General of India in 1872, Sir Richard 
Temple, who was then the Financial Member of Council, and had 
perhaps more general knowledge of India than any Civil Servant 
of his day, wrote a memorandum recommending a gold standard 
and currency for India. In 1878 the Government of India recom- 
mended a gold standard with the ultimate introduction of a gold 
currency ; between the years 1880 and 1892 their attention was 
mainly directed to the establishment of an international bimetallic 
standard, but when this failed and they were forced to advise the 
closure of the mints to silver and the change of the standard from 
silver to gold, they expressed no apprehension that a gold currency 
would be unsuited to India. Another proof that gold coins are 
popular, is that Native States which have the right of coinage have 
coined and issued gold coins from their mints. In Rajputana five 
States, including the three most important ones, issued gold coins of 
various denominations, and Dr. Webb says that the Jeypore gold 
mohurs were coined in large quantities and freely circulated, not 
only in Rajputana, but among the natives in other parts of India.t 

It is remarkable that all through the voluminous official corre- 
spondence that has passed on this subject there can hardly be 
found a single suggestion that a gold currency would not be popu- 
lar in India. I hope, therefore, that I have sufficiently established 


* See Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Minute, Commons Paper No. 79 of 1865, p. 70. 
+ Webb’s Currencies of the Hindu States of Rajputana, 1892 (p. 74). 
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that there is no ground for rejecting the introduction of a gold 
currency because it is unsuited to India. 

Sir Robert Giffen, in an article in The Economic Journal of 
September, 1898, said that the cost of establishing a gold currency 
“would be enormous.” I am unable to see the ground for this 
assertion. It is unlikely that, after the Indian mints have been 
closed for five years, the rupees in circulation are now redundant, 
and if they are not redundant there is no necessity, as there was in 
Germany, for replacing the silver currency with gold; neither is it 
necessary, as was the case in Austria, to reduce the note circulation 
by buying up notes with gold. All that appears to be wanted in 
India is, that the rupee currency should be gradually and auto- 
matically supplemented by gold as an increase is required. Sir 
Robert Giffen raises a further objection, that if India had a gold 
currency gold would flow out of the country. The answer to this 
is that fora long series of years, with very rare exceptions, India has 
been a large importer of bullion, and therefore, although gold must 
flow out of India if her exports fall off, there is no reasonable 
ground to apprehend that gold will flow out on the average of 
years. 

I think I have dealt with the main arguments for reverting to 
the silver standard. It is said, on the other hand, that it must be 
to the advantage of India that her standard of value should be the 
same as that of the gold standard countries with which nearly 
80 per cent. of her trade is carried on; and that the maintenance 
of a stable rate of exchange is of great consequence, both for her 
commercial transactions and because it would attract more British 
capital to India. But these advantages were not the considerations 
which decided the Government of India to change the standard. 
The reason which they held to be conclusive was that unless the 
mints were closed to silver, taxation of at least eight or ten crores* 
of rupees must be imposed in order to meet the gold liabilities in 
England. 

Some of the witnesses examined before Sir Henry Fowler’s 
Committee have disputed this, and made suggestions as to the 
manner in which the deficiency might be met. I will, therefore, 
shortly examine their proposals. They propose to treble the Cus- 
toms duties upon imports—a suggestion which no one who 
remembers the difficulty of imposing the present moderate duty 
upon cotton manufactures would admit to come within the range 
of practical politics. They would impose export duties upon jute 
and other Indian products, even upon tea, which would be most 
unwise, 1 might even say ruinous, because the solvency of India 


* A crore is ten millions of rupees, and in old times was equivalent to a 
million sterling—now, of course, it is much less, 
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depends upon maintaining and increasing the value of her exports. 
They would raise the rates of the Indian railways, which is open to 
the same objection; and they would increase the salt tax, which 
falls upon the mass of the people, and which has been raised not 
long ago by more than a crore anda half. It has been suggested 
by Sir John Lubbock that an import duty should be put upon 
silver; but this again would fall upon the mass of the people, 
and would probably be evaded by smuggling. 

_ It is to be observed that the proposed taxation would fall either 
upon the people of India or upon Indian external trade. Nearly 
six crores of taxation have been imposed since 1886, and I agree 
with the Government of India that to impose heavy additional 
taxation would be injurious to the interests of the people, if not 
dangerous to the tranquillity of India. In order that I may not be 
supposed to give this opinion without due consideration, I will 
refer to the authority of Sir Antony MacDonnell, one of the very 
best of our Indian administrators. He said : 


‘Tf taxation to the extent of eight crores of rupees, not to say ten or twelve, 
were imposed, we should not be able to hold India to-morrow without constant 
danger of tumults and insurrections.” 


And he added the following words which give additional weight 
to his opinien :— 

«TI think I am bound to say that I have had exceptional opportunities of 
knowing what native feeling is as regards the imposition of further taxation on 
the country.’* 

Very ingenious schemes have been put before Sir Henry Fowler’s 
Committee by Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Raphael for establishing a gold 
standard for purposes of exchange only, or, as Sir John Lubbock 
has neatly expressed it, an “exchange standard.” I agree with 
Lord Rothschild’s criticism of those schemes.t In my judgment 
they are too artificial. I think the principles upon which the 
standard of value and the currency of a country should be regu- 
lated cannot be too simple; moreover, it is an essential part of 
such schemes that a gold currency shall not be introduced into 
India. A gold standard means that a certain quantity of gold of 
a certain quality, and marked in a certain manner, shall be the 
measure of value for the exchange of commodities; and I cannot 
agree that a gold standard can be introduced as a practical 
measure unless the mints are opened for the coinage of gold; and 
this is, in other words, to introduce a gold currency. 

The first step, then, to be taken is to make the sovereign legal 
tender in India, and to open the Indian mints to the coinage of 
gold into sovereigns of the standard weight and fineness, which 


* Evidence taken by Sir Henry Fowler’s Committee, No. 5795. 
+ See NATIONAL REVIEW, October, 1898, page 198. 
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would also be legal tender throughout the British Empire. The 
rate at which sovereigns shall be interchangeable with rupees must 
be fixed at the same time, and the rate of one sovereign to fifteen 
rupees—or in other words the 16d. rate of exchange—appears to 
be the proper rate to fix. The exchange has now been maintained 
for some time, and is likely to remain, at that rate; and the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee shows that its adoption is 
generally expected. The Government of India have the command 
of the situation, and might force up the rupee still higher but 
they have, rightly in my opinion, declared that they do not desire 
to do this. If it should be suggested that a lower rate would be 
better than 16d., it seems to me that the onus proband rests 
upon those who recommend it. 

Gold having been declared the standard of value, what should 
be the position of the rupee token currency? At first it must 
remain legal tender to any amount, but, although this system is 
that which exists in France and the United States, I think that 
the English, and, I believe, the sounder, system may ultimately be 
adopted, and a limit put upon the amount for which the rupee 
should be legal tender; this, however, would require very careful 
consideration and much regard for the interests and feelings of 
the people. In any case the action in this direction must be 
gradual. 

It is desirable that the Government of India should have the 
command of a certain amount of gold so that they may support 
the introduction of the gold currency by making some payments in 
gold, and also that they may arrange toa certain extent to give 
gold in exchange for rupees. To undertake the liability of doing 
this without any limit would be dangerous, because it is uncertain 
what number of rupees are hoarded in India, and such an under- 
taking does not appear to me to be essential to the establishment 
of the gold standard ; the Government of France does not under- 
take to convert francs into gold. I do not think that it would be 
necessary to obtain gold to any considerable amount out of India. 
There are large accumulations of gold in India, which were 
estimated by the late Mr. Clarmont Daniell, who paid great atten- 
tion to the subject, at £300,000,000. Gold to the value of about 
three millions sterling is annually produced in India, which may 
be expected to be sent to the Indian mints for coinage. Moreover, 
some of the Indian revenues, for instance, the Customs duties and 
the money paid for opium, might after due notice be received in 
gold, and it is probable that gold will before long be paid into the 
Indian treasuries in exchange for rupees. Lord Rothschild and 
Sir Samuel Montagu, in their evidence before the Committee, have 
expressed their opinion that any gold which India may require for 
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her currency can be supplied out of the increased production of 
gold in the world without interfering with the requirements of 
the gold standard countries; and the apprehensions which were 
expressed at first by the City upon this point appear to have been 
removed by further consideration. 

Many matters of detail have to be worked out before the new 
standard is brought into full operation, such as the subsidiary gold 
coins, the regulation of the note circulation and of the rupee debt, 
but to discuss them here would occupy too much space. I have 
made some suggestions touching them in my evidence before the 
Committee, but these questions must be left to the Government of 
India to decide. I may be permitted to say that I have looked 
into them with some care, and that I do not see any practical 
difficulty in their solution. 

I must make two observations in conclusion. The change of 
standard is a very serious financial operation, for the success of 
which it is necessary that the Government of India should be 
in a strong financial position; fortunately this is the case now, 
because a considerable surplus is expected this year. It is 
essential, in my opinion, to hold this surplus in hand as far as 
possible, and neither to increase expenditure nor to reduce taxation 
in the coming year—in fact, the next Indian budget should be an 
interim budget, and the arrival in India of a new Viceroy and a 
new Financial Member of Council affords another reason for this. 
The other observation is that, in order to establish confidence in 
the gold standard, I trust that the whole weight of the Imperial 
Government will be given to support the Government of India, so 
that the change may not be looked upon merely as a measure 
taken by the Government of India, subject to modification at 
home, but as one which has been introduced with the full con- 
currence and authority of the Imperial Government. In order to 
prove this to the world, I hope that some reasonable financial 
support maybe given to Indis. from the Imperial credit. I have 
so much confidence in the resources of India that I do not suggest 
such assistance as being actually necessary, but I attach very great 
importance to it, as affording a tangible proof of hearty support, 
and for the effect which it would have both in India and at home 


in establishing confidence. 
NORTHBROOK, 
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SHALL THE OPEN DOOR BE CLOSED? 


From the year 1842 all Western nations have agreed on trying to 
open up the whole territory of China, as well as a number of closed 
ports. Now, on the eve of success, there appears disagreement, an 
increasingly large number deserting the policy of an open door 
and espousing the theory of spheres of influence. The writer con- 
fesses that he may view the question contrary to the wishes of the 
English Press, merchants, and statesmen—first, because he is an 
American; and secondly, because he has resided many years in 
China and seeks the welfare of the Chinese people. The views 
expressed may none the less be helpful in arriving at an honourable 
solution of an interesting as well as vexed question. 

Just a decade ago, being on a visit to Peking for the purpose of 
securing redress for certain disturbances directed against the 
missionaries, the writer had a long conversation with the late 
Marquis ‘l'seng, a most popular Chinese Minister to St. James’s 
Court. He said something like the following in his mild, but 
meaning deliberation : “ You must not be surprised at such oppo- 
sition, for the ignorant masses suppose the missionaries and their 
converts are agents of one large foreign country designing to seize 
all of our Emperor’s territory. As I have lived abroad, I know 
that their suspicions are all baseless; you come to us as friends, 
but it will take time for such an impression to be made on our vast 
population, and until they are better informed you must expect 
occasional disturbances.” Every foreigner resident in China, 
whatever his nationality or his creed, would at that time have repu- 
diated the insinuation of planning the overthrow of the Chinese 
Government, the dismemberment of her territory, or any interference 
with her internal and political affairs. If now European Powers 
deliberately decide to treat China as they have dealt with Africa, 
by establishing spheres of influence, by asserting a protectorate, 
or meddling in any other way with her right and possessions, the 
character of Christian nations for honour and truthfulness will 
be lowered not only in the eyes of the so-called heathen, but in the 
mutual estimation of the very men who have played the high- 
handed game of colossal spoliation, The principles of inter- 
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national law and comity as taught by British diplomats, the prin- 
ciples of honesty as taught by British merchants, and the 
principles of love, self-sacrifice, and peace as taught by British 
missionaries, will all be nullified by British participation in a 
scheme for destroying the autonomy of the Chinese Government. 
It is time the honour, or lack of honour, of such proposed measures 
should meet with seriousness of examination. China is ready to 
advance, to open up her country, to protect those who are not 
under her rule but who live within her borders, and to grant 
privileges, favours, and even concessions to every nationality, so 
that there exists no pretext for benefiting one’s self by injuring 
others. 

China has a government de facto and so a government de jure. 
She has a population greater than that of all the nations which now 
discuss her subjugation. She has a civilization, or moral code, a 
religious cult, older than the dominant faith and ideas of 
Europe and America. There is a feeling of right, when outside 
nations interfere for the good of an oppressed people. Of China, 
it is said that revolution is rampant, and that the Chinese people 
long to be free from Manchu rule. But, in the first place, the 
Chinese people are as much under Chinese rule as under Manchu, 
and in the second place, however much disaffection may exist, there 
is at least racial patriotism, which spurns the suggestion of foreign 
interference in her governmental affairs. Mr. Balfour was right 
in discriminating spheres of interest and spheres of influence, for 
the former implies something commercial, and the latter something 
political. The Chinese are now ready to adopt our methods, and 
even to listen to the claims of a new religion, but they are quick to 
feel the insult, when the end of their Empire is threatened by 
foreign aggression. ‘he people, and also the rulers in China may 
be persuaded to accept the policy of an open door, but no decent 
Chinaman wishes foreign spheres of influence. It may even be 
said that they would be more quick to adopt the open door if they 
could be convinced there would ensue no spheres of influence. 

For the British public to give up the open door is suicidal. 
When a student in the States, a classmate was asked by the 
Professor of Law, what was legitimate homicide, and his reply was, 
** Legitimate homicide is when a man kills himself in self-defence.” 
This will be the condition of the croakers against government negli- 
gence, who now claim that the only way to maintain British interests 
in China is to retire from even the thought of an open door all 
over China. It was England that took the lead in demanding 
residence in Peking, as the capital of the Empire. But now 
North China, including Peking, must be handed over to Russia, 


bo Pd 


before Russia so much as asks it, and with no regard for Chinese 
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pre-occupation. England helped to open Tientsin and Newchuang 
as open treaty ports, and while they still remain all this, English- 
men urge a sphere of influence for themselves in the Yang-tsze 
Valley. Chefoo is another treaty port, but that must now be 
granted the Germans. It is folly to talk of open ports, as well as 
an open country, if a sphere of influence is to exist. And what of 
the naval station of Wei-Hai-Wei? of the extension of Hong-Kong 
to the mainland ? of the trade on the West River? of the conces- 
sion for mines in Shanse? of the Burmah railroad into Yunnan ? 
of all the British trade from all the ports into all parts of China ? 
In a moment of hallucination common-sense Englishmen and 
“canny ” Scotchmen propose to back down from all their undis- 
puted treaty rights for an untraditional theory of exclusiveness 
within limits. 

But grant that the policy of spheres of influence is not suicidal, 
will there be no trouble to define the spheres, more even than in 
keeping open the already opendoor? Suppose that Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and Russia are the only Powers to do as they 
please with poor China, can Great Britain expect more than a fourth 
of China? Will Germany be content with the one province of 
Shantung? Will France allow the British at Kowloon? up the 
West River ? in Yunnan? anywhere, in fact, south of the Yang-tsze 
Valley? Does not France already hanker after the western 
province of Sze-chuan? and do rot the strong French Catholic 
missions in that province establish for her a prior claim? These 
four nations may imagine that their decision is law, but it seems 
likely that Japan will have her “say,” and seek her interest ; that 
the United States, with all its trade, ought at least to be consulted ; 
and that Italy, Holland, Austria, Belgium, and Spain, from one 
reason or another, will also seek an influence in the future develop- 
ment of China. If all China is to be opened up to the trade of 
all nations, the natural laws of competition will prevail, with no 
complications from political considerations. Under such conditions, 
British trade and interest would extend over the whole of China, 
while every other nationality would have an equal opportunity. 

It may even be doubted whether the other competing Powers, 
such as Russia, France, and Germany, are strenuous for the non-open 
door. Their diplomats have more than once expressed a desire to 
maintain the integrity of the Chinese Government, and nothing that 
they have said shows a preference for spheres of influence. They, 
as well as the English and Americans, have sought to increase the 
reputation and standing of their respective countries—each one 
anxious to be chief; they have all exerted themselves in favour 
of concessions; they have all used pressure with the Chinese 
authorities to reach their ends; Russia has sought and secured an 
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outlet to the sea, and desires to open up a trade route thereby through 
her own vast territory ; but all this implies, neither that the open 
dsor is closed, nor that they prefer spheres of influence. Each one 
of these countries might prefer a sphere of influence, if that sphere 
should mean the whole, but otherwise each one wants a free chance 
in all sections of China, and that is nothing else than the policy of 
an open door. 

It should be noted that a concession for one party in one section 
in one department of speculation necessarily excludes everyone else 
from the same section in the same department; but it does not 
prevent another concession in another department in another section, 
or even in the same section. Heretofore, all foreigners have urged 
China to allow concessions, and China has rightfully been suspicious 
of concessions ; but now, when China yields under pressure to the 
new idea, and grants concessions to the Russians, French, or 
Germans, a cry goes up from excited Englishmen, “ The Chinese 
are favouring others ; the open door is closed.” 

What has been granted to these three Continental Powers takes 
nothing away from the British, but merely opens up what was either 
unopened before or was opened up by the Chinese for themselves. 
The vast territory of China remains intact ; the population is still 
under Chinese-Manchu rule; other doors need to be opened, and the 
English are not excluded therefrom, unless they please to be 
excluded. 

‘he Russians have leased ‘lalien-wan and Port Arthur, and they 
may make those places exclusive ports, rather than open or free, 
but these ports, so far as England was concerned, were not open 
before. Germany leases Kiao-chow, and decides to make it a free 
port, an improvement on the past for Germans and English alike. 
Russia secures a railroad concession in Manchuria, when before 
there was nothing. Her policy may be exclusive in carrying out 
her concession, but it is exclusiveness where before there was 
nothingness, at least, so far as the Euglish were concerned. ‘The 
open door has not been closed, but closed doors have been opened, 
either for exclusive, free, or open entrance. Russia may appear to 
be exclusive, let Great Britain be open. By friendly negotiation 
both may agree to maintain the open door over the whole of China. 
The United States will help the Mother Country in an open door 
policy, but not in a policy of spheres of influence, whence the United 
States commercially as well as politically will be kindly invited to 
stay out. 

The open-door policy benefits China and every foreign nation. 
The sphere of influence theory ruins China and benefits a few. 
The one is fair and friendly ; the other mean, selfish, and discredit- 
able. A high Minister of State in China said to me a little over a 
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year ago: ‘If we could only believe that foreigners were sincere 
in their friendship to us, we would in an instant open up the whole 
of our country, and let traders as wellas missionaries go every- 
where. It is not we are unwilling to advance; we are afraid.” 
The writer is confident that there are honourable, large-minded, 
generous men in all our Christain nations, ready to drive off such 
fears, and to unitedly help in bringing about a new and happy era 
in China one of prosperity, peace, and social regeneration. 


Ginpert Rep. 


34* 


TREASON IN THE FRENCH WAR OFFICE. 


THE NEW DEVELOPMENT OF THE DREYFUS CASE.* 
THE first three sessions of the Cour de Cassation, met to consider 
the question of the revision of the unjust and illegal verdict of the 
court-martial of 1894, augurs well for the cause. Nothing could have 
been more dignified than the report read by the Conseiller Bard 
before his fifteen legal brethren. The Dreyfus case, he told them, was 
the twenty-first which has been laid before them for revision since 
the law of June 8th, 1895. Under that law they have quashed 
verdicts passed by all sorts of courts, courts-martial, courts of assize, 
and “ correctional ” tribunals. 

He went gn to emphasize the exceptional circumstances of the 
presgnt case. The sentence they were now invited to consider 
was, he reiffintied. them, pronounced in view of a kind of crime 
which, more than any other, excites a just repugnance in all, and 
affected one of a class of public servants in whom the country 
needs to repose absolute confidence. Hence the intense emotion 
felt in regard to it was quite legitimate. At the same time, how- 
ever, passions, which he would rather not characterize, had, from 
the very beginning, taken hold of this particular case; and, 
before the accused could defend himself—nay, even before the 
preliminary enquiry was opened, certain parties had scattered 
broadeast in the public Press tales and insinuations of a kind to 
rouse against the accused the fiercest prejudices and lead them to 
condemn him without waiting for the judges to pass sentence. 
At a later period, when certain doubts were raised, and when the 
Minister whose duty it was to clear them up was entreated to do 
so, this request to the Government to intervene was denounced to 
the country with the utmost violence, and every sort of argument 
was advanced which could most inflame public opinion without 
enlightening it. 

These remarks were obviously a rebuke addressed to General 
Mercier, who announced in the Figaro, nearly a month before 
Dreyfus’ trial began, his faith in his guilt and a protest against the 
blackmailing sheets of Drumont, Rochefort, Judet, Millevoye, and 

*In order to appreciate the significance of the new development of the Dreyfus 
ease foreshadowed by the open Session of the Cour de Cussation at the close of 
October, the English reader should bear in mind that the late Colonel Henry was 
high up in the Intelligence Department at the French War Office, (before becoming 


Head of the Department) and would thus have control of, or access to, French 
military secrets. 
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Vervoort. After this exordium, Coxsciller Bard, in the following 
impressive words, expressed his full reliance on the independence 
ot his brother judges :— 


“You will not find it hard to keep yourselves aloof from all these passions. 
The only passion which can find an entrance here is that of truth. But we pray 
you equally to forget the innumerable legends to which the case has given rise— 
legends which, by sheer force of repetition, have been able to make their way 
into the best minds by a sort of obsession from which it is difficult to keep oneself 
free. We shall, moreover, try, so far as we can, to let the documents speak for 


themselves.” 

M. Bard next read out the letter in which M. Sarrien, the Keeper 
of the Seals in the Cabinet of M. Brisson, sent the case before the 
High Court of Appeal. The sentence of a court-martial, which 
has been approved on appeal, in the first instance, by the Conseil 
Militaire, cannot be referred for revision to the High Court un- 
less new facts can be alleged of a kind to invalidate the original 
verdict. They need not be facts anterior to that verdict, and, 
indeed, the first of the two new facts urged by M. Sarricn was 
later, by two years, than the trial. It was the forgery by Henry 
in November, 1896, of a document intended to convict Dreyfus of 
the offence for which he was transported. In two ways this fact cast 
legitimate suspicion on the verdict. Henry was the chief and the 
most impassioned witness against the accused of 1894. If, there- 
fore, he stands convicted of forgery in regard to Dreyfus’ case in 
November, 1896, and of perjury in February, 1898, what chance is 
there of his having told the truth in 1894? Also, if the chief 
witness of 1894 finds it necessary in 1896 to fabricate evidence 
against the already condemned man, that is primd facie proof 
that he knew the evidence tendered in 1894 to be insufticient or 
worthless, 

This, therefore, was one of the “new” facts adduced by M. 
Sarrien. The second was the finding of the handwriting experts 
in the court-martial of Esterhazy in December and January, 1897 
and 1898, with regard to the bordereau. They decided that it 
was a document traced, letter by letter, upon genuine writing of 
Esterhazy. LBertillon, however, and the other experts of 1894, 
whose evidence had contributed to the conviction of Dreyfus, had 
sworn that the bordercau was in the genuine handwriting, slightly 
disguised, of Dreyfus, and of no one else. Both findings could not 
be true. 

Much mystery surrounds the part which the wretched man 
Henry really played in this mournful drama ; and so much of it 
as has transpired leads one to suspect that he had some, as yet 
unexplained, reason for constituting himself from the first in- 
ception of the affair in 1894 so fierce a partisan of Dreyfus’ guilt, 
and when things took a turn in 1896 of Esterhazy’s innocence and 
of Picquart’s guilt. 
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He was of humble origin, the son of peasant parents at Pogny. 
He began his military career as a common soldier, and his dash 
and soldierly verve won him officer’s promotion. He had seen a 
good deal of service, especially in Algeria; and, though he was 
not a man of breeding, yet his bluff air of camaraderie made him 
popular with the blue-blooded officers into contact with whom 
the service brought him, and they were very glad to have him 
stay with them in their chateaus and join their shooting- 
parties. 

To please these well-bred patrons Henry would naturally affect 
a contempt forsJews, which, because of his rather easy-going 
temperament, he is not likely to have really shared with them. 
We cannot therefore explain his conduct as we can that of 
Sandherr, who was, as a Catholic pervert, filled with a neophyte’s 
fanatical hatred of the Jews, because they, in league with the Free- 
masons, have, during the last twenty years, dealt heavy biows at 
the political, educational, and financial intrigues of the French 
Jesuits. 

Let us then summarize the part which, since 1894, Henry has 
overtly played in the Dreyfus affair. The bordereaw was seized 
on October 15th, 1894, in the hands of General Gonse, Under- 
Chief of the War Office; but it had been sent to Gonse by 
whom? By no other, it is said, than Henry, then a major and 
under-chief in the Intelligence Department, over which Sandherr 
presided. 

Conseiller Bard drew the attention of his brother judges to the 
fact that,in his examination on August 30th, 1898, Henry declared to 
General Roget, Chief of Cavaignac Military Cabinet, that he alone 
knew the origin of the bordereau, in the sense that an in- 
dividual brought it to the office,“ whom he had never named, and 
whom no one had named.” Who was this agent? asked M. Bard, 
and why had his name been kept secret? This singular discretion 
justified, he said, all sorts of doubt as to its origin and as to many 
other points. “The origin of the bordereau,” he said, “ falls, thanks 
to Henry, under the greatest suspicions.” 

Such was Consciller Bard’s conclusion, which we must presently 
discuss after we have completed the sketch of Henry’s activity in 
the affair. 

Henry was the officer who arrested Dreyfus and took him to tle 
military prison of the Cherche-Midi on October 15th, 1894. He 
was the chief witness against him, and was delegated by his par- 
ticular bureau to lay before the court-martial the particular testi- 
mony supplied thereby. His depositions were so ardent and 
impassioned that they impressed more than any others the 
minds of the judges of Dreyfus. Colonel Picquart relates in 
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his letter of September 14th, 1898, to M. Sarrien, how he was sit- 
ting behind Captain Gallet, one of Dreyfus’ judges, who had an 
understanding with Henry. The latter, unable to communicate 
with his friend, said to Picquart: “You, there, that are sitting 
behind Gallet, do you mind telling him to have me recalled as a wit- 
ness in order that he may ask me for further information.” This 
was at a point in the trial when things seemed to be going well for 
Dreyfus, and it was necessary to say something sensational against 
him. Picquart, who felt that it was illegal for a mere witness to be 
making such arrangements with one of the judges, refused. Henry 
was very angry; but during a suspension of the sitting got at 
Gallet, and arranged the matter direct with him. When the sitting 
was resumed, Captain Gallet asked for the recall of Henry, who 
stepped afresh into the bex and swore that he had it from a per- 
fectly honourable person that an officer of the second bureau was 
betraying secrets, and “ that officer,” he added, pointing to Dreyfus, 
“is the one before you.” 

One might suppose, writes Picquart, that the honourable person 
in question had denounced Dreyfus. Far from it. It fell to 
Picquart himself, in the performance of his duties, to pay this 
person 1,200 francs for the information thus given to Henry; and 
all it came to was this—that the foreign military atiachés had 
friends in the second bureau, by whom they were informed of this 
or that. The information in question, adds Picquart, was not 
illicit, but given openly at the conversazione held weekly in that. 
bureau. 

In this episode, then, arranged by Henry at the Dreyfus court- 
martial, we have an exact parallel to his forgery in 1896 of a 
document containing Dreyfus’ name. It must be borne in mind 
that at the court-martial of 1894 a peculiar weight would attach 
to the testimony of Henry just because he officially represented 
the Intelligence Department, which to the mind of an ordinary 
otiicer knows everything about everyone. It is its business to do 
so, and it keeps up a small army of secret agents—home spies—to 
that end. It is not to be wondered at that Henry, the under-chief 
and representative of this bureau, was able to impose on the good 
faith of Dreyfus’ judges. 

Nor is this the only occasion on which, in those last days of 1894, 
Henry perjured himself apparently without provocation in order 
to secure the ruin of Dreyfus. My reader has probably read of the 
scene which took place on October 15th, 1894, in a room at the 
War Office. Bertillon had already, with the snap-shot certainty 
which he affects, pronounced the bordereaw to be in Dreyfus’ 
handwriting, and Mercier had signed an-order for his arrest. Du 
“aty de Clam on that morning held his first examination of th © 
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victim, and dictated to him a letter embodying some unimportant 
phrases of the bordereau. This letter was read out by Judge Bard 
from a facsimile made of it at the first audience of the Revision, 
and the Judge testified that in the handwriting there is no 
trace of the guilty confusion and agitation which the imaginative 
du Paty detected. 

However, in this first interrogatory Dreyfus learned nothing of 
the charge preferred against him of betraying certain documents. 
When Cochefert, at the close of the scene so melodramatically 
arranged by du Paty, had stepped out of the adjoining room and 
arrested Dreyfus, it was Henry who escorted him in a cab to 
prison. The next morning he signed an affidavit relating the 
conversation he had had with Dreyfus on the way to prison. He 
admits in this affidavit that Dreyfus told him that he had no 
inkling of what he was accused of, nor of what the secret document 
might be which he was taxed with betraying. Then Henry adds 
this :— 

“T think I ought to point out that Captain Dreyfus’ state- 
ment, as regards the non-enumeration of the documents betrayed, 
is absolutely untrue. For, before I left the Ministry, I was in a 
room adjoining that in which Dreyfus was being interrogated, and 
I heard quite well and very distinctly the Commandant du Paty de 
Clam say to him: ‘ You are accused of having betrayed to a foreign 
Power a note on the covering troops, a note on Madagascar, a pro- 
ject of a firing manual of the artillery.’ Consequently, when Cap- 
tain Dreyfus affirms that du Paty had not told him of what he 
was accused, and had merely spoken to him of secret and confi- 
dential documents, he wilfully violated the truth. 

“ Paris, October 16th, 1894. Signed, Henry.” 

“In the above affidavit,” remarked Judge Bard, after reading 
it out to the Court, “ you see how Henry himself understood and 
told the truth.” 

The depositions of Colonel Henry at the Zola trial in February 
last were so self-contradictory and so redolent of perjury that no 
weight attaches to them unless they are confirmed by others. There 
is, however, no reason to reject the account he then gave of the 
formation of the secret dossier of Dreyfus :—“ In November, 1894,” 
he said, “ Colonel Sandherr one day came into my bureau and said: 
‘You must really look out in your secret dossiers everything that 
has to do with the matters of espionage.’ 

“Since when ?’ I asked. 

“«Since you have been here. Have you classed them ?’ said 
Sandherr—and added : 


“* Well, look out all you have. You must make a dossier out 
of it.’” 
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Henry then swore that he looked out what he had and found 
eight or nine documents, one of them very important and extra- 
secret in character. He made a list of them, copied some, and 
gave the whole of them to Sandherr. The Colonel took them, 
kept them for a month, and towards December 15th or 16th 
returned them to Henry, saying: “ Here is your dossier.” 

From the above it is clear that it was Henry composed the 
secret dossier to be shown to the judges of Dreyfus. He fixed the 
date December 15th or 16th as that at which Sandherr returned 
it to him, by way of hinting to Zola’s jury that it could not have 
been used in Dreyfus’ court-martial, which only began Decem- 
ber 19th, 1894; and to punctuate his perjury he added this 
remark :— 

“T particularly call your attention to this date (December 15th 
or 16th), gentlemen of the jury, because they have made a legend 
about this dossier, and I insist on making known the true history 
of it.” 

Henry then went on to relate that Sandherr had returned this 
dossier before the court-martial began, because he had one of his 
own so much more important that Henry had never repeated its 
contents to anyone, nor ever seen it again since that December 16th, 
when Sandherr showed it to him. Probably this mysterious 
dossier of Sandherr’s own was all a lie of Henry’s. 

In May, 1896, the Dreyfus affair took a new turn when the petit 
blew, or telegram card, addressed to Esterhazy was brought from 
the German Embassy and put into Picquart’s hands. As all the 
world knows, it put the latter on the trail of the real culprit, and 
led to the discovery that Esterhazy and not Dreyfus had written 
the bordereau. This discovery Picquart communicated first to 
General de Boisdeffre in July, 1896, and soon afterwards to 
General Gonse. In November, these two officers, the Chief and 
Under-Chief of the War Office, decided to remove Picquart from his 
position as head of the Bureau des Intelligences and to substitute 
Henry as being the right man to hide the light under a bushel. 
It is at this point that their complicity in the crime begins to be 
clearly marked. Picquart was dismissed from his office on 
November 14th, 1896; but already some two weeks before that 
Henry had perpetrated the famous forgery which was, in 1898, to 
mesmerize first a French jury and then the unanimous Chamber of 
Deputies. Why should Henry have committed this crime? It 
is quite likely that Boisdefire, whose conscience is guided by 
the Jesuit Father Dulac, wanted some documents. For he had 
reminded Picquart, on his appointment to the Intelligence Depart- 
meat in June, 1895, that the Dreyfus atfair merited his attention, 
just because there was so little in the dossier. Yet it may be fairly 
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asked, why did Henry respond with so much alacrity to Bois- 
deftire’s invitation when it was addressed to him? Why, as soon 
as Picquart’s back was turned, did Henry open letters addressed to 
him, and make copies of them in the hope of being subsequently 
able to use them to his detriment? Why did he entrust them to 
du Paty de Clam for his use? Why did he warn Esterhazy, in 
1896, of Picquart’s discovery ? Why did he accuse Picquart of 
having himself forged the petit blew in order to incriminate 
Esterhazy, and also of having divulged the secret dossier to his 
friend Leblois in 1896? Why did he go the length of persuading 
Major Lauth and the archiviste Gribelin, both his subordinates in 
the Intelligence Bureau, to perjure themselves at Zola’s trial by way 
of assisting him to fix these two accusations on Picquart? Why, 
at the same trial, did he claim that the Dreyfus dossier had always 
been his peculiar concern? Why resent so keenly the action of 
Colonel Picquart, his superior, in opening and examining it in 
1896, when he was away from Paris ? 

It has been remarked by several observers, and in particular by 
M. Joseph Reinach, that anti-Semitic passion hardly explains the 
zeal with which Henry set himself to get Dreyfus condemned. 
There were, of course, numerous young posturds, or Jesuit officers, 
in the War Office who could not forgive General de Miribel for 
having, in spite of Sandherr’s opposition, thrust a Jew into their 
bureau, and who were willing, at all costs, to get rid of the 
intruder and give the Jews a distaste for the French Army as a 
career. Sandherr, no doubt, was a monomaniac, and it would have 
been easy to convince him that the Jews steal Christian babies in 
order to strangle them; but Henry had not it in him to be a 
fanatic. He was a stout and coarse-looking man, whose rough- 
and-ready manner—the manner of a “ranker,” as it would be 
called in the British Army—concealed a good deal of subtlety and 
cunning; at the same time that his fellow-officers mistook it for 
the rude honesty of the peasant soldier. 

The Jesuit Press in France—I allude to such papers as the Libre 
Parole,the Petit Journal,the Gazette de la France—have contended 
that Henry did but commit a “ patriotic forgery” in the hope of 
putting a stop to the campaign against the “honour of the army,” 
which the syndicate of treason, that is to say, the Dreyfusards, had 
opened. It is not needful to discuss here with the Jesuits, their 
conceptions of patriotism and honour; but it must be pointed 
out that Henry could have had no such motive as this as early as 
the end of October or beginning of November, 1896. The campaign 
of the Dreyfusards in the Press had not then begun, and M. 
Bernard Lazare alone had published a preliminary brochure on 
the question. The real campaign only began after the facsimile of 
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the bordereaw was published in the Matin on November 10th, 1896. 
Nor was the forgery used to check the Dreyfusard campaign until 
February, 1898, when General de Pellieux produced it at Zola’s 
trial. And it may be noticed that none of the great personages 
who used it to impose on juries and parliaments ever handled it as 
if they believed in its genuineness. General Billot, Méline’s 
Minister of War, pretended to have been convinced by it; but he 
took good care not to exhibit it to Scheurer-Kestner when, in Octo- 
ber, 1897, the latter besought him as his lifelong friend to show him 
the proofs of Dreyfus’ guilt, and volunteered, if he would, to pro- 
claim that guilt from the house-tops. So General de Pellieux at 
Zola’s trial was careful not to quote the actual text, and evidently 
felt that the grotesquely vulgar style in which it was written 
would rouse suspicion. Even Cavaignac, on July 7th, 1898, was 
careful to omit an entire phrase at the beginning of it lest he 
should excite too much the scepticism of his audience. 

One cannot doubt that Henry’s motive was, in part at least, to 
carry a conviction of Dreyfus’ guilt to Ministers of War and other 
military authorities, only too willing to be persuaded, and so ex- 
cused from reopening a trial which had, anyhow, been disgraced 
by scandalous illegality of procedure. 

This motive Henry actually pleaded in justification of himself in 
the famous interrogatory before Cavaignac, which ended in his 
confession and arrest. “What suggested to you the forgery?” 
asked the Minister of War. Henry answered: “My chiefs were 
disturbed in mind, and I wanted to cali them and engender once 
more in their souls the tranquillity they had lost. I said to my- 
self: ‘ Let us add a phrase’ (i.¢., in the forged letter) ; just think if 
we had a war, placed as we are just now.’” This, also, was the 
reason given by Pellieux to the jury why they should condemn 
Zola at the very moment at which he (Pellieux, paraded: Henry’s 
letter before them. In the same interrogatory, before Cavaignac, 
Henry defends a second and a third time his forgery on the same 
grounds as Drumont in the Libre Parole and M. Maurras in 
the royalist Gazette de la France. He said: “I did it in the in- 
terest of my country. I was wrong.” And, again: “I acted for 
the good of my country.” 

Such language from the lips of a forger suggests that the good 
of his country or the peace of mind of his chiefs was not his real 
or only reason. Still less is it likely to have been mere anxiety to 
conceal from public investigation his false aftidavit of Novem- 
ber 16th, 1894, or the, false evidence which he “gave when 
Captain Gallet recalled him in the court-inartial. He could have 
plausibly excused himself by saying that, in the one case, he over- 
heard du Paty’s words wrongly, and, in the other, had jumped to a 
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rash conclusion. In order to trammel up these minor offences 
it was hardly worth his while to commit forgery—a crime which, 
if detected, would earn him transportation for a long term 
of years. 

What then could have been Henry’s motive? It has been 
suggested in the Paris Press that he had really been for years past 
an accomplice in the treason of Esterhazy, and was all the while 
giving him out of the War Office secret military documents to 
be sold to Colonel von Schwarzkoppen. This is an hypothesis 
which merits examination. 

In Zurlinden’s letter to the Minister of Justice on September 
10th, 1898, there is this significant passage :— 

“In 1896 there broke out in the bureaux of the Intelligence Depart:nent the 


conflict, between Picquart and Henry, the former of them working to prove the 
guilt of Esterhazy in order to substitute him for Dreyfus, the latter defending 


Esterhazy.” 

This is a suggestive way of putting it. Henry defends Esterhazy. 
It is no longer a question of his defending the chef-d’wuvre of the 
War Oitice—namely, the condemnation of Dreyfus—of his protecting 
the legacy left by Sandherr to the Intelligence Department. It is 
put quite baldly ; Henry’s work is to defend Esterhazy, the paid spy 
of the Germans, the would-be Uhlan, whose dream is Paris stormed 
and sacked amid flames by a hundred thousand drunken Prussian 
soldiers. From the point of view of patriotism and soldierly 
honour, was there ever such a monster as this Esterhazy unearthed 
and run down by Picquart? Henry defends him! 

Were they friends then? Yes. Here, again, the report read by 
M. Bard to his fellow-judges enlightens us :— 

** Lieutenaat-Colonel Henry was an old comrade of Esterhazy’s, they had served 
together formerly in the Ministry of War.” 

Let us juxtapose this with another piece of information which 
also transpired at the first audience of tue Court of Revision. It 
is from the proces verbal of Cavaignac’s interrogatory of Henry. 
This proces verbal has the air of having been edited in the War 


Office before it was divulged, so all the more significance attaches 
to this note at the end of it :— 


‘In the course of the interview above reported, General Roget had occasion to 
say to Henry: ‘ Do you knowif they have offered a big sum to Esterhazy in order 
that he may declare himself the author of the borderean? Do you know if there 
were relations between Sandherr and Commandant Esterhazy ?’” 


My readers will notice that Henry answers the last of these two 


questions, but, instead of answering the other, treats his interrogator 
to some information he had not asked for. He said : 


‘**T think they knew one another in Tunisia ; but I never saw Esterhazy come 
to the office but once in 1895. 


He came to bring Colonel Sandherr documents 
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which he had colleeted by chance. Jt was to me that they brougat the bordcreau 
seized in 1894. It came through the usual channel along with documents which 
you know, and of which the authenticity is beyond diseussion. very other 
version is contrary to the truth, and materially impossible ” 


We may infer from this that there was another version, which 
does not require us to believe that Henry, the old friend and 
fellow-worker in the bureau of Esterhazy, received the bordereaw 
into his own hands in 1894%and yet failed to recognize its handwriting 
as that of his old friend. Yet Esterhazy’s hancwriting is so charac- 
teristic that de Castro, his broker, recognized it at sight on the 
boulevards in October, 1897, when a newsman passed him hawking 
the bordereau. How could Henry not know it? And if he knew 
it, how could he so passionately contend that it was in Dreyfus’ 
hand? Yet this is what he asks us to believe.' Is it possible 
that Sandherr also knew KEsterhazy’s handwriting? This is 
doubtful. Is it, however, a mere coincidence that Esterhazy 
lately informed the editor of an English newspaper that only 
three persons knew all about the origin of the bordereau—himself 
and two dead men—Sandherr and Henry ? 

On whose evidence, then, have we the fact, that it was Henry who 
received the bordereaw in 1894 and reconstituted it? On Henry’s 
alone. And in estimating the value of his statement we must 
remember that in the same interview with Cavaignac he perjured 
himself twelve times in half an hour, and that he volunteered 
this particular evidence without being asked for it, because some- 
one else had given “another version” which he felt to be very 
compromising to himself. But why, if he was an honourable man 
and not the accomplice in treason of Esterhazy, should the other 
version affect him? Why imperil his cause s» much that he goes 
out of his way to contradict it ? 

The truth suggests itself at once when we usk these questions ; 
and itis this. Henry was supplying Esterhazy with documents from 
the War Oftice itself before 1894. The bordereaw was brought in 
in that year; but Henry, even if he was the first recipient of it 
inside the bureau, was not the only person who from the first 
knew about it. Had he been so, he would have burned it. He 
clearly did not dare to destroy it because there was some inde- 
pendent record of it, and because someone whom he could not 
control had docketed and probably photographed it. Henry had 
an obvious interest—if he was a traitor—in stating that he alone 
received it and that he alone knew the agent who brought it. For 
such a statement, if he could prove it, was the best evidence 
possible of his honesty and good faith. Such a statement he not 
only volunteered before Cavaignac to General Roget, but on 
July 22nd, before Fabre, the juge d’instruction, he came forward 
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and said: “I was the only person, as a matter of fact, to receive 
the little packets from the detective whom alone I knew.” And 
he got Major Lauth also to affirm on the same occasion “ that 
Colonel Henry was absolutely the only person in the Ministry who 
knew the detective.” It is true that the question before Fabre 
regarded the agent who brought the petit bleu, but this makes no 
difference to the point I am urging, for, in the procés Zola, it was 
proved that the same agent, or detective, was spying on the 
German Embassy in 1894 as in 1896. 

Now we can test these affirmations made before Fabre, and 
which led M. Manau, the Procureur-Général of the Cour de 
Cassation, to allege “that the bordereaw had been brought to the 
Etat Major by an individual whose name neither Henry nor any- 
one else has pronounced.” ‘The point which M. Manau wished to 
make was, that since Henry the forger was the only sponsor within 
the War Office for the bordereau, therefore this document was in 
its very origin suspect, and not one on the strength of which 
Dreyfus or anyone else ought to be kept in penal servitude. 
However, his argument at once brought up Cavaignac, from whom 
we may always look for revelations really harmful to his cause. 
Within three days of Manau making the statement he wrote an 
open letter to the Cour de Cussution, in which he alleged that, 
not only he himself, but various other people, knew the detective in © 
question. Thus Lauth and Henry were convicted of perjuring 
themselves on this point before Judge Fabre. M. Manau’s only fault 
was that he believed the sworn evidence of Lauth and Henry— 
Cavaignac’s own witnesses against Colonel Picquart. And if 
Henry lied when he said that he alone knew the detective, 
is it not more than likely that he was equally lying when 
in the same breath he swore that he alone received the little 
packets ? 

Everything, therefore, points to the conclusion that the bor- 
dereaw remained in the War Office in despite of Henry and not 
by his goodwill. Finding in September, 1894, that he could not 
destroy a document compromising so deeply the agent through 
whom he was selling secrets to Schwarzkoppen, he used the 
unpopular Jew, Dreyfus, as a lightning-conductor and drew off the 
suspicion onto him. Nothing else explains his fiendish anxiety in 
1894 to secure Dreyfus’ condemnation. Once the scapegoat was 
procured and sent off to the Devil’s Island amid the frantic 
plaudits of the anti-Semitic Press and of the clerical journals he 
could go to work again quietly, until Colonel du Paty’s indiscreet 
publication in facsimile of the bordereau in the Matin of November, 
1896, once more imperilled the situation. Henry, however, knew 
even then how to keep things quiet, and promptly forged for his 
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superiors Gonse, Boisdeffre, Saussier, Mercier, and Billot, just those 
proofs of Dreyfus’ guilt which they were so anxious to have that 
they did not ask any awkward questions about their origin 
or authenticity. Like Pellieux and Cavaignac at a later time, 
they were glad to have them, and pretended to see nothing odd 
in the fact that Henry’s detectives had by a positive miracle fished 
up Schwarzkoppen’s letter to Panizzardi, the latter’s answer 
thereto, and a third of Schwarzkoppen’s in answer to Panizzardi’s 
answer, all autographs of course. Who ever heard of such coin- 
cidences except in the Arabian Nights, where you have Jins to 
help you! | 

Henry’s forgery thus won him a respite, and he breathed afresh 
until the autumn of 1897, when Scheurer-Kestner heard the truth 
through Leblois from Picquart, and when also de Castro’s identi- 
fication of the bordereau as Esterhazy’s enabled Matthieu Dreyfus 
to launch his denunciation. 

However, the two “old comrades,” Henry and Esterhazy, were 
so much scared by Paty de Clam’s publication of the bordereaw in 
1896, and by the knowledge of Picquart’s researches, that they 
dropped all relations with Schwarzkoppen, as the latter. has 
acknowledged. 

If we suppose that Henry supplied to Esterhazy the documents 
which he sold to Germany, we understand one of the documents 
in Dreyfus’ secret dossier divulged by Picquart before the Court 
of Revision, and, according to him, having reference to Esterhazy 
and to no one else. It is in German, but Picquart translates it, 
observing that it is the rough draft or heads of some communica- 
tion sent by Schwarzkoppen :— 

“Doubts . . . what to do? . . . Let him show his 
officer’s brevet. What is there to fear? What can he furnish ? 
There is no interest in having relations with a mere regimental 
officer.” Esterhazy, we perceive, had offered himself as a spy to 
Schwarzkoppen. But the latter hesitates to accept his services. 
He must, anyhow, have evidence of his being an officer. Even if 
he is, a regimental officer is not much use as a spy. It is only 
staff-officers who can supply really big secrets. Now we know 
that Schwarzkoppen did eventually accept Esterhazy’s services, 
that he remunerated them with sums enormous for an ordinary 
spy, that when he left Paris he had such ample knowledge of 
French secrets that he declared that he would not say “thank 
you” to the French authorities even if they turned him loose in 
their military bureaux armed with keys to all their safes. To 
have furnished him so amply, Esterhazy must have had an accom- 
plice or accomplices inside the War Otfice; and it was because he 
could show not only his officer's brevet, but proofs of his intimacy 
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with Henry, that Schwarzkoppen eventually, after so much 
hesitation, adopted him. 

This account is the more probable because, according to a state- 
ment published in the Jntransigeant of December 5th, 1897, 
Esterhazy himself took a leading share in the discovery of Dreyfus’ 
treason. Rochefort must have learned this from LEsterhazy 
himself, or from some of the War Office gang. The Marquis de 
Morés shares with Esterhazy, it is true, in the opinion of this gang, 
the glory of having denounced Dreyfus, but the two men were 
intimate friends. It looks as if, at Henry’s suggestion, Esterhazy 
in October, 1894, had set on Morés to denounce Dreyfus. 

In such matters moral proofs count for something. Many 
from the first doubted whether Dreyfus was a traitor, just because 
he was well off and had no cause to imperil his career by treason. 
Not so Henry, who was an uneducated Norman peasant who had 
risen from the ranks. As an officer, he found himself surrounded 
by rich and aristocratic friends, whose pursuits he shared, and 
with whom he would go shooting every year for several weeks. 
He could not be entertained without entertaining, and beside his 
Paris apartments, which, indeed, were modest, he had a shooting- 
box of some sort. Yet he had no money of his own, and his wife 
was the daughter of a small country innkeeper. Having risen 
from the ranks, he could not have saved out of his pay; and when 
he died he was in debt, according to a credible report, to Esterhazy. 

There is one point that is left obscure in the above account. 
Colonel Schwarzkoppen has declared that he received the military 
secrets enumerated in the bordereaw in the spring of 1894, and 
received them from Esterhazy. Matthieu Dreyfus, at Esterhazy’s 
mock court-martial in January, 1898, argued that the date of the 
bordereau must have been about April Ist, 1894, because it 
enumerated secret documents and notes which, as he could prove, 
Esterhazy was prying out and procuring in March, 1894, and 
would have been of no value at a later date. Also it ended with 
the words: “I ain just off to the manceuvres,” and Matthieu could 
prove that Esterhazy attended the spring mancuvres of 1894, 
A letter of Esterhazy’s, written in mid-August, 1894, and affirming 
that he attended these spring manceuvres, has just come to light. 
It is written on the same thin transparent and well-nigh un- 
procurable paper as the bordereav. In his defence at his 
court-martial, Esterhazy accepted without demur as the true date 
of the bordereau that at which Matthieu Dreyfus only inferred it 
to have been written. He even made this date the mainspring of 
his defence. For he took its items seriatim, and admitted that 
he had had a knowledge of them in 1894, but not until months 
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after the date, April Ist. He said: “In 1894 I was at the firing 
schools (écoles de few). I admit it. Matthieu Dreyfus maintains that 
the bordereaw was written in March or April, 1894. Now it was 
only in August that I was at the firing schools. I could not 
therefore have betrayed the documents in question.” Thus he 
accepted Matthieu’s date, while combating the premisses on which 
Matthieu based it. Why? Was it because the French War 
Office recognized in the bordereaw a document written in April ? 
On the contrary, Pellieux and Gonse both swore in Zola’s trial 
that it did not belong to April, 1894, but to September, 1894, and 
that it only came into the War Oftice at the end of September. 
One supposition alone explains Esterhazy’s readiness to allow 
Mathieu’s date, and that is that he was conscious of having 
himself then written it, but was unaware that the War Office 
officials of 1898 knew so little about it. Had he known that their 
date for it was September and not April, 1894, he must have 
adopted a different line of defence altogether. 

Why, then, one may ask, had not Henry warned Esterhazy in 
December, 1897, of the date which Gonse gave for it? No doubt 
he would have, had he foreseen all contingencies. But knaves are 
often stupid, and Henry’s stupidity or carelessness was remarkable. 
For example, he did not, after Dreyfus’ trial in 1894, burn the 
secret dossier as Boisdeftre had arranged that it should be burned, 
but he kept it locked up in his safe for Picquart to inspect in 
1896. Nor could any but a very stupid man have attributed such 
French to Schwartzkoppen as he did in his famous 1896 forgery. 
Nor is it necessary for us to suppose that Henry even knew the 
date of the bordereau. For the pieces enumerated in it are by a 
curious coincidence just such as Esterhazy could procure without 
Henry’s help. He may have known nothing of the fact and 
circumstances of their delivery to Schwarzkoppen, and may 
therefore have been as ignorant as Gonse of its real date. 

But what was this document doing between April Ist, 1894, and 
the end of September of the same year? And why did it reach 
the Intelligence bureau torn up into little bits, as did also the 
petit blew in May, 1896? My belief is that Henry intercepted it 
the moment it reached the bureau and tore it up into little bits in 
the hope that it would thus elude notice. He did not burn it 
outright because he knew that the detective, who was ensconced in 
the ground floor of Schwarzkoppen’s lodgings opposite the German 
Embassy, took copies of all intact documents that he intercepted, 
and might some day produce it. Perhaps, then, the bordereau 
really came into the office in April and remained torn up until 
September, when it was pasted together. 
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In May, 1896, there was left no unpopular Jew in the War 
Office who could be made a scape-goat as Dreyfus had been, 
Moreover, the petit blew was not an anonymous communication 
like the bordereaw, but a letter-card addressed by Schwarzkoppen 
to Esterhazy at 27, Rue de la Bienfaisance, Paris. Picquart says 
that he received the fragments through the same agent who 
brought the bordereaw two years before. He kept them six or 
eight days, during which he made them out, and then employed 
Major Lauth, his subordinate, to gum them together and to make 
a photograph of the reconstituted document in which the lines of 
tear were to be artificially obliterated. Lauth laid strips of trans- 
parent adhesive paper on the address side of the letter-card, which 
had never been stamped nor had gone through the post. The 
largest of the bits into which it was torn was no bigger than a 
little finger-nail, less than half the area of the French postage- 
stamp. 

So far there is no discrepancy in the accounts which Picquart 
and Lauth and Gribelin gave on oath in the Zola trial last 
February. But Esterhazy, at his trial a month before, had already 
contended that Picquart had forged the petit blew in order to ruin 
him. We have not the full evidence which Henry and his two 
satellites, Lauth and the archivist Gribelin, gave at the court- 
martial, but it was no doubt identical with what they gave at the 
Zola trial. The initial thing for Esterhazy’s friends to prove in 
this contest was that the petit blew never came into the office from 
the outside at all, least of all from the German Embassy. 

Accordingly the War Office refused to allow the spy they,had 
kept in Schwarzkoppen’s lodgings to give evidence, although 
Zola’s defence demanded that he should be produced. They 
also contended that it was no use his coming in any case, because, 
as he only brought the document in tiny fragments, he would not 
have known what the fragments were. I suspect, however, that he 
had copied the petit bleu and kept a record of it, and that it was 
Henry who tore it up as soon as it came into the bureau. He 
could not burn it, because a record of it existed; but he trusted 
that being torn up so small it would escape notice. Anyhow, in 
the Zola trial he came forward and swore that he had never 
received it. 

“When Colonel Picquart,” he said, “comes and tells us that he 
found the petit blew among the papers that I received, I can assure 
you, for my part, on all that I hold most sacred in the world, that 
I never saw this petit bleu, that this petit blew was never received 
by me, and that I was the only person to receive the papers. That 

is all I have to tell you.” 
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All the military witnesses in this trial were agreed that, if it 
came at all, it came torn up in tiny bits. But in that case who 
could Henry claim, any more than the agent, to know whether he 
had seen it or not? So long as Colonel Picquart was head of the 
bureau, he sorted the scraps himself; and would not allow Lauth 
or Henry to do it. Henry therefore was not the only person to 
receive the papers, and if he had been, he could not have known 
whether a packet of scraps, like the bag of a paper-chaser, contained 
a torn up letter-card or not. When, therefore, he swore by all he 
‘held most sacred that he never received the petit blew, he probably 
lied most impudently. He could not, indeed, open his lips without 
perjuring himself, so that we may in most cases assume the 
contrary of what he said to be true. 

Lauth was evidently Henry’s accomplice, for in his evidence at 
Esterhazy’s court-martial in January, 1898, and in February, at 
the Zola trial, he made various statements mutually contradictory, 
but all intended to prove that Picquart forged the petit blew in 
order to ruin a man of whom, except for it, he would never have 
heard. He suggested, for example, that Picquart set him to 
prepare photographs of the reconstituted letter-card, in which the 
lines of tear were not to appear, in order to give an air of 
authenticity to the thing in the eyes of his superiors. Picquart’s 
answer was simple and crushing. His superiors, he said, saw the 
original and not the photographs; nor could you efiace the lines 
of tear in the original by effacing them in the photograph. More- 
over, similar photographs were made of the bordereau, concealing 
its lines of tear, for use at the Dreyfus trial, before he ever entered 
the Intelligence bureau. 

Lauth’s next charge was that Picquart tried to suborn him to 
allege that it was in Schwartzkoppen’s handwriting, and, he added 
that he had at once protested his disgust. Picquart replied that 
he might have asked Lauth if he recognized the handwriting; but 
that, if the charge of suborning were true, Lauth would scarcely 
have remained on the most friendly terms with him for 
months later, and have invited him soon afterwards to dine 
with him. 

Lauth’s last charge was that Picquart had asked him to take the 
reconstituted letter-card to the post office, and get the officials 
there to affix a postage stamp to it bearing the post-mark of the 
month before. The answer of M. Clémenceau was crushing. He 
took the witness off his guard with the question: “On which side 
had he laid the strips of adhesive paper along the seams of the 
letter-card, of which the largest fragment was less in area than 
half a postage-stamp ?” 
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“Qn the inverse side, where the address was written,” replied 
Lauth. 

“In that case,” replied Clémenceau,“ will M. Lauth kindly tell 
us on which side he would have put the postage-stamp in the im- 
probable contingency of his having complied with Colonel 
Picquart’s wishes? Would he not have had to put it outside the 
transparent slips of adhesive paper?” We may also ask, how 
would he have arranged for the stamp to have lines of tear in it 
coinciding with those of the letter-card underneath it? Lauth 
assigned, as Picquart’s reason for affixing a stamp, the wish to make © 
the card appear as if it had gone through the post and been seized 
at Esterhazy’s house. In that case, replied Picquart, it would have 
proved nothing; for it might have been addressed to him by any 
company promoter. It was the fact of its being addressed to him 
from the German Embassy which alone gave to it a compromising 
character. 

In January and February of 1898 the French military authorities 
felt that the charge of forging the petit bleu was too weak to sustain, 
so they made the charge of communicating Gonse’s letters to a 
third party, his friend, Maitre Leblois, an excuse for turning 
Picquart out of the army. Meanwhile they set Henry and Lauth 
to work afresh. These two took the petit bleu, and detached the 
strips of adhesive paper which covered the address to Esterhazy. 
Then they scratched out the address, and wrote it out afresh, leav- 
ing the marks of erasure fresh and strong, as indeed they could not 
but remain. Then they replaced the strips of adhesive paper. 
This perfidious trick accomplished, it was time to accuse Picquart 
of having effaced on the card the original address, and of having 
written Esterhazy’s instead; the original address, of course, having 
been that of some other person than Esterhazy. This is the charge 
of forgery, upon which Zurlinden arrested Picquart in the middle 
of September last. By producing the photograph of the address 
side of the card, which he made in May, 1896, Picquart could easily 
expose this villainous trick. The only thing which his friends appre- 
hend is that the allies of Esterhazy inside the War Office have 
destroyed that photograph. It is stated in the Rappel, however, 
that it still exists, and has been found. It would suffice to juxta- 
pose it with the document “ cooked ” in the way I have described, 


to demonstrate in a striking manner the bad faith of Picquart’s 
persecutors. 


It is now two months since the military vehmgericht pounced upon 
Picquart, and all that time he has been kept aw secret in a military 
prison,and refused permission to see his counsel, Maitre Labori, while 
this odious and silly accusation was being matured against him. This 
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is an infamy in many ways worse than the original Dreyfus verdict, 
worse than the acquittal to order of Esterhazy. It is an attempt, 
directed as it were, by the perjured traitor and forger, Henry, froin 
his tomb to strike down the one honest man whom the higher 
ranks of the War Office contained. Could not Zurlinden and 
Chanoine have suffered the iniscreant’s evil deeds to die with 
him? Why should they, at the eleventh hour, and just as the 
sun of justice was once more beginning to shine, ceremonially 
array themselves in Henry’s robe of infamy ? 


F. C. CoxyBEAre. 
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LORD LISTER’S ANODYNE TO PUBLIC 
CONSCIENCE. 


Tue function of Science is to add to the knowledge of life, 
and incidentally to its bodily comfort and duration. Mere 
accumulation of knowledge does not enforce virtue or necessarily 
enoble the character, though the self-denial and discipline involved 
in its acquisition may do so. And bodily comforts and longevity 
cannot be regarded as incentives to unselfishness or magnanimity. 
The heroic character is commonly indifferent to Science, impatient 
of luxury, and contemptuous of death. The formulation of | 
barren hypotheses from accumulated facts affords it no pleasure, 
it would far rather bump on a cam_l across the Korosko on a 
forlorn hope than sweep along the great railways of Europe in 
cushioned ease. And it holds that what really matters is not how 
long we live, but how we live. 

Right conduct is a higher thing than knowledge, a better thing 
than comfort, and even more to be desired than length of days. 

When, therefore, the physiologist comes forward and claims the 
right not merely to take life, but to torture living animals for the 
purpose of acquiring knowledge, it is impossible to concede that 
such a matter is simply a question for Science to determine ; it is a 
matter of morals and of conduct upon which the good are a better 
authority than the learned, and upon which all have a right to be 
heard. 

When an Oxford professor slowly smothers dogs to death* 
by fixing air-tight bags on to their noses in order that he 
may watch and chronicle their struggles for breath, he is no doubt 
adding something to the sum of human knowledge, for we thereby 
know that, as the dreadful minutes pass and the animal con- 
tinues to breathe the same air in and out of the bag, certain 
“ phenomena ” occur. 

But I imagine that even men of Science could dispense with 
this knowledge obtained by such a means ; and I may be pardoned 
for quoting the fine saying of Cardinal Newman in this regard, 


* Handbook of the Physiological Laboratory. Dr. Burdon Sanderson: 
pp. 319, 320. 
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“That it is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is one 
who never inflicts pain.” 

Some years ago the vivisectors, or some of them, elevated the 
pursuit of physiology so far above the ordinary rules of right 
conduct as to avow publicly that the pain they inflicted afforded 
them no concern whatever ;* and a careful investigation »f their 
current publications will show that they are for the most part 
as indifferent to-day as they were then to the sufferings of the 
animals they dissect alive. But they no longer publicly avow that 
inditference—an abstention that may be regarded as a compli- 
mentary tribute paid by them to humanity. 

They even advance to a calm declaration that their vivisections 
involve no pain, and that they are-all, or nearly all, conducted under 
complete anzsthesia. 

Lord Lister only last month added the weight of his authority 
to this extraordinary fallacy by saying at Liverpool :— 

“Of animal suffering I need hardly speak, because, in truth, the 
actual pain involved in these investigations is commonly of the 
most trifling description. Anmsthesia has come to the aid of 
experiment on animals, just as‘the electric telegraph did for rail- 
ways. Anesthesia enables needful operations to be done without 
disturbance from the struggles of the animal, while it affords to 
the operator the unspeakable comfort of knowing that he inflicts 
no pain.” + 

Now I am aware that it is a terrible task for any humane man 
to read the literature of the vivisectors, and it may very well be 
that Lord Lister has shrunk from embarking upon it. But if he 
has not studied the subject, it would be better had he not spoken 
about it; and if he has studied the subject, it would be more scientific 
to spedk accurately about it. 

Of the inaccuracy of his statement I will presently furnish proof 
from the publications of the vivisectors themselves. 

First, however, let it be clearly understood that as the law is at 
present administered the “inspection ” of the laboratories in no wa 
prevents the torture of animals. There are over 200 licensed 
vivisectors and but two inspectors. These two inspectors do not 
pretend to make more than two visits per annum to any given 
laboratory, and during the rest of the year the vivisector can lock 
the door upon himself and his victim, and none can tell what he 
does unless he is communicative enough to inform us himself. 

At the end of each year the inspectors ask the vivisectors to report 
to them what experiments they have performed ; the inspectors on 
receiving these reports, stitch them together and present the whole 


* Royal Commission. Dr. Klein. Questions 3,539 et seq, 
+t lorkshire Daily Post, October 10th, 1898, 
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to Parliament, and it is put forth with all the solemnity of a State 
paper as an accurate account of the vivisection perpetrated during 
the year. 

From the point of view of the dog fastened down to the vivi- 
secting table, I would like to ask what security from torture is 
afforded by the law of this country as thus administered ? 

The Act of 1876 has come to be an instrument not to safeguard 
the animal from torture, but to safeguard the vivisector from 
interference. 

The law provides certain penalties in the case of any person who 
vivisects without a license, yet two persons vivisected all last year 
without any licenses af all; and the Home Secretary, under whose 
authority the whole Act is administered, protected these men who 
had broken the law; they were never prosecuted, the penalties 
provided by the Act were never enforced, and their very names 
were withheld by the Home Secretary,* although pressed to 
give them up, lest others should prosecute them, and so fulfil 
the law. 

Quite recently Dr. Cecil Shaw, a person with no license at all, 
published an account} of tortures he had inflicted on a rabbit by 
making a puncture in its eye and rubbing in a drug of a most 
atrociously irritating nature (for varying periods up to six months) 
and watching its effect; he subsequently shoved small shot into 
a rabbit’s eye, and was still watching the effect when he sent his 
publication to the printers. 

The authorities were informed of these breaches of the law by the 
National Anti-Vivisection Society, and were therefore obliged to 
call upon Dr. Shaw for an explanation of how he came to be vivi- 
secting without a license; but he at once declared that Dr. Lorrain 
Smith, who had a license, had really done the experiments, and that 
in claiming them as his own achievements in his publication he had 
been inaccurate. 

I should have imagined that the observations of a man who states 
that he himself performed certain operations when all the while 
they were performed by somebody else would not be likely to be 
of any particular value to Science, which, after all, demands some 
accuracy. And it certainly shows a considerable indifference to the 
suffering of the animal into whose eye the shot was driven that he 
should first believe he performed the operation himself and subse- 
quently concede the honour to his friend. 

His gallant self-eflacement in favour of Dr. Lorrain Smith was at 
once accepted by the administrator of the Act, and there the matter 
was allowed to rest! 


* The Times, 6th July, 1898. 
t British Medical Journal, 18th June, 1898. 
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From these facts, which are indisputable, the unprejudiced 
must allow that the chief results of the Act of 1876 have been to 
serve as a sop to the public conscience by affording a simulation ot 
a safeguard for the animals which in reality is a myth, and to 
leave them, as before, entirely at the mercy of the vivisector. 

It being clear, therefore, that as the law and its administration 
now stand, there is nothing whatever to prevent the physiologists 
torturing animals from morning till night if they choose to do so, 
in spite of the licenses, certificates, inspectors, reports, and all the 
rest of the solemn farce set up by the Act of 1876, the question 
remains—Do they so torture them or do they not ? 

Now Lord Lister says they do not; but, on the other hand, their 
own publications show that they do. 

The medical journals and The Journal of Physiology are con- 
stantly recording prolonged and terrible tortures. 

I have no taste for piling up horrors, but when people in the 
position of Lord Lister deny that they commonly take place, it 
becomes necessary to quote some to disprove his statement. 

In the twenty-first volume of The Journal of Physiology, in an 
appendix will be found a preliminary account of a series of experi- 
ments performed by Messrs. Leonard Hill and Harold Barnard ; in 
this report they use the following words :—*< Animals—dogs and 
cats; ansthetic—morphia.” If any better anesthesia than 
morphia was used, it seems that in this report they forgot to 
mention it. 

However, when they came to make a final report (p. 323 et seg.), 
they remembered to amend their account in this matter, and the 
words then used are :— 

“Animals investigated, dogs—in a few instances, cats and 
rabbits—ansthetic employed, chloroform and ether during all 
operative procedures. 

“ Morphia narcosis during the periods of recording observations 

“Tt is absolutely essential that chloroform should not be adminis- 
tered during the periods of observation.” 

Now, accepting verbatim this account of the matter, we must 
suppose that chloroform was administered while the animals had 
their carotid arteries dissected out and tubes thrust down them, 
while their splanchnic nerves were divided, which means that they 
were cut open down to the viscera, while a knife was “suddenly 
passed through the diaphragm so as to open the thorax.” 

But we have their own word for it that before they could begin 
their “ observations ” the effect of the chloroform must be allowed to 
pass off, and the animal must have nothing better to alleviate its 


agony as it lies with its throat cut and its bowels laid open than 
morphia. 
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How long these “ observations” lasted we are not told, but they 
take many pages of close print to recount. 

Now Claude Bernard, one of the greatest authorities on the 
subject, has laid it down that under morphia “ the animal remains 
sensitive ; a touch on the cornea induces the closing of the eyelids ; 
but he lies quite still, and lends himself without a movement to the 
most delicate operation . . . he feels the pain, but has lost 
the idea of self-defence.”* 

This series of dissections and observations therefore, on the evi- 
dence of those who have described them, involved severe torture. 

And it may interest some who habitually subscribe to hospitals 
to know that these things were done at the Medical College 
attached to the London Hospital, and that £2,000 a year is taken 
by the authorities of the hospital from their general funds and 
spent in supporting this medical college.+ 

In another volume (XVIII.) of the same journal, at pages 
337—351, may be found a full description of another series of 
shocking vivisections performed by Messrs. W. M. Bayliss and 
Leonard Hill. 

“The animals employed,” they tell us, “ were in all cases dogs— 
throughout the experiments morphia was the anesthetic used.” 
So if anything better was used they forgot to mention it. 

Curare, however, was used, which, as all the world knows, ren- 
ders the animal unable to move but leaves its sensation intact. 
Tennyson called it “the hellish oorali.” 

Tubes were pushed down the dogs’ veins and arteries, their 
spinal cords were dissected out, cut, and their ends “stimulated 
with electricity,” a process which must involve awful torture either 
with morphia alone or with morphia and curare. Further on we 
read “the thorax (chest) was then opened in the middle line, and 
weighted hooks were used to keep the walls of the cavity well 
apart. The heart was protected from exposure by a pad of cotton 
wool. The sympathetic nerve was then caught up. . . .” 

And so the awful multilations continue through pages and 
pages. 

If the reader after this has any doubt about the sufferings of the 
victims he had better procure the fifteenth volume of this journal 
and read Dr. Stewart's description of his experiments, which cover 
eighty-eight pages, and he may there find it recorded (page 80) that 
under curare alone a dog was dissected alive and its cut nerves 
stimulated with electricity, and that the vivisection began 2.2 p.m. 
and lasted till 8.14 p.m. 

To stand over a helpless dog and inflict torments upon it hour 

* Lecons de Physiologie Operatoire (Paris, 1879), p. 155. 
t London Hospital Report for the year 1897. 
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after hour strikes some of us as not a particularly manly occupa- 
tion, though it may be very scientific. 

But whatever view may be entertained by those who have faced 
the perusal of these volumes, as to the character of the acts therein 
recorded, they can have no doubt that those acts were done. 

Lord Lister must reconcile his statement above quoted with 
these confessions of the vivisectors as best he may. He is the 
guardian of his own reputation. He has been good enough to say 
that he respects the humanity* of those who are struggling to put 
an end to these horrid practices; we ask of him no sympathy, but 
he might do himself the justice to confess that his statement at 
Liverpool was inaccurate. 


STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


* the Times, October 1L0th, 1898. 
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TACT. 


Laura says what [am mainly wanting in is tact. I thought it was 
because | had just trod on her new gown, but she said she didn’t 
mean that; “That is mere clumsiness, natural to your age—but you 
are just a little wanting in consideration for others. Not exactly 
unkind, but—well, you are not very tactful in the little things of 
life. And it is the little things that are so important you know.” 
“Yes,” I said humbly, “I suppose they are—everyone says so—l 
always seem to be doing something wrong without knowing anything 
about it, until you and mamma come and say ‘ it’s only a little thing, 
but the kind of thing that people will be sure to notice’—I hate 
people—what do they want to go about noticing for—it’s a great 
nuisance.” 

“ Yes,” said Laura, “but we can’t afford to disregard people, 
and it is just to prevent their making remarks that I tell you of 
these things now and then. You don’t mind, Barbara dear, do you?” 
“No,” I said, though I did mind a good deal, ‘‘ I don’t mind from 
you, Laura dear, of course, but it would be more comfortable if you 
would tell me straight out what it is that [do wrong.” “ Oh,’’ 
said Laura, “it is not very easy—it’s just a shade one side or the 
other that makes all the differeuce —one notices at the time and then 
it is forgotten—but it leaves a bad impression. It is so difficult 
to explain exactly. Well, last night, for instance, I think it would 
have been more tactful if you had gone away from the drawing: 
room instead of hanging on all the time till Captain Wyatt went. 
It is always rather a bore for a man to talk to two sisters at once, 
especially when one of them is not grown up, it makes him shy. 
Of course, it wouldn’t have done for you to run away the moment 
he came in, but you might have made an excuse after a time, and 
slipped away quite naturally.” Now I do think Laura is a little 
unfair sometimes. I stayed downstairs on purpose that night, to 
be a help to her—I had just heard her tell Selina Seddon that she 
couldn’t go out as she had promised to be in to tea. ‘“ Anyone 
amusing coming?” Selina asked. ‘ Oh, no, nothing exciting, only 
an old friend of papa’s—it is very tiresome, but I can’t very well 
go out.” Of course, I thought Captain Wyatt was the old friend 
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of papa’s—son of his old friend, Laura ought to have said. I saw 
Laura making faces at me behind his back, but I thought she meant 
to say “‘ what a bore he is.” Anyhow, I don’t see how Laura can 
expect me to understand all these tactful ways when they are so 
complicated. When I told her so she shrugged her shoulders very 
irritably and said, “Other women understand them by instinct, but 
you can’t see through a stone wall, can you?” 

It is very depressing to be so stupid. I shall makea study of how 
to do the right thing, and I shall take Laura as my model. But 
Laura says she wouldn’t advise me to do that. She doesn’t pre- 
tend to be an authority; but I couldn’t do better than imitate 
Selina Seddon. ‘This is just Laura’s modesty. I often hear people 
say how tactful and considerate she is. 

I don’t think Selina is quite as clever as Laura thinks. She 
begged me to come to lancheon yesterday to amuse her cousin 
Milly and old Uncle George, who were coming up from the country. 
I don’t care for Milly much; but I went to please Selina. And I 
thought I might pick up some of her savoir fuire, as Laura calls it. 
Who should I find there but that Captain Wyatt again. ‘I don’t 
think you know Captain Wyatt,” says Selina. ‘ Oh, yes, I do,” 
I said. ‘‘ He came to tea with us last night, and was——” I was 
just going to say “ there ever so long,’’ when I remembered that it 
might not be tactful. It is always more tactful not to say things 
if one can stop in time. “Oh,” said Selina, with such a sweet 
smile, “ I am so glad you happened to go there, Captain Wyatt. I 
thought Laura would have a dull evening; she told me that she 
had to stay in for some tiresome duty.” 

Captain Wyatt got very red, and I believe Selina Seddon said the 
wrong thing for once. How careful one must be if even she can 
make mistakes. Atluncheon her savoir faire was quite wonderful. 
It made me feel so awkward and uncomfortable, as if every other 
thing I said was stupid. 

Uncle George was very kind, and asked about my drawing. 
“And what is your special line, my dear—still life or the figure 
subject?” “I go in for advertisements,” I said; “ that includes 
everything. It’s very good art nowadays, and paying, too, papa 
says. You make advertisements for the musterds and soaps, you 
know ; and it’s only the soap-boilers who have any money now to 
spend on pictures.” 

Selina trod on my toe dreadfully, and then began to gabble at 
Captain Wyatt all about plays that had been running for months, 
and the German Emperor and the crowded streets, and all sorts of 
things that nobody cares about except in the newspapers. Of 
course, everybody saw that I had said something wrong after 
Selina turned the conversation so tactfully. I felt very uncomfort - 
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able, and Captain Wyatt looked quite hot too. Afterwards Selina 
told me that his father had been a soap manufacturer, and that’s 
where all the money came from, and they have a famous picture 
gallery. Why should he mind that? I should be very pleased for 
people to know. But Selina says I don’t know the world. 

When I got home I found Aunt Maria there. Laura seemed 
very pleased to see me, and said such nice things about me that I 
was quite astonished. “So much improved lately, and that I should 
be a credit to them when I came out, and so strong and healthy.” 
“T am glad of that,” said Aunt Maria. ‘So you are not afraid of 
the cold, my dear?” “I should think not,” I said. “ None of us 
are; we should be ashamed to be.” ‘‘ Ah!” said Laura with a 
sigh, “I used to feel just like that at Barbara’s age. I went out 
in all weathers; it is only lately that I have had this tiresome 
neuralgia.” 

“ Well,” said Aunt Maria, kindly, “ it’s a troublesome complaint, 
and you do wisely to take care of it, my dear. Meanwhile, will 
little Barbara accompany her old aunt to see the pictures, as her 
sister is deprived of that pleasure ? ” 

“That is kind of you,” said Laura, before I could get a word 
out, “ I am sure Barbara will enjoy it.” 

Laura knows quite well that I hate going out with Aunt Maria, 
so it was very unfair of her to say that, and very unfair of her to 
have neuralgia just that day. She never had it before. She ran 
after me as I went up to get my hat, and said she hoped I didn’t 
mind going with Aunt Maria very much; it would have been so 
tactless to let her go away alone—she hoped I would try and make 
myself pleasant. 

I did try, but it is very difficult to make yourself pleasant when 
you don’t get on well with a person. I never get on with Aunt 
Maria. She says, “1 don’t know what you mean, Barbara,” to 
everything I say, although she really understands quite well—at 
least, anyone else would. It is impossible to carry on a nice conver- 
sation when the other person only says “‘ What?” We never like 
the same pictures. 1 always mean to like the very next one that 
Aunt Maria stops at. But when it comes, it turns out to be just 
that kind of picture that I can’t like. I wonder if Laura would 
say it was tactful to tella thumping lie! It seems rather mean. 

At last we came to a very large portrait of an old lady with a 
funny eye and grey splashes on her face. I was delighted. She 
was the very image of the rag doll I used to have with the black 
bead eyes. Aunt Maria thought it very clever too. ‘‘ Wonderful 
brush work! ” she said, ‘‘ and so much expression. [am extremely 
glad that you admire it, my dear. I confess that I should have 
judged it to be a work somewhat beyond your comprehension,” 
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“Oh, no,’ I said; “I think it’s splendid—such a good idea. I 
shall do something just like that for my first big advertisement.” 
“Your what?” said Aunt Maria. “My advertisements—that’s 
the line of Art lam going in for. Somebody has got one advertise- 
ment for ‘ Before’ and one for ‘ After ’—the soap, you know. [ shall 
call mine ‘ Half-way through,’ and make it just like that. It’s so 
clever to have thought of an old lady looking like that. Quite 
original, I call it.” ‘‘I don’t know what in the world you are 
talking about, Barbara,” Aunt Maria said quite crossly. It was 
very disappointing when I thought we had really found a picture 
we both liked at last. Aunt Maria admired another very large 
painting, all meadows and mists, and a cow with one of her legs 
washed out—at least the fourth leg was nowhere to be seen. I 
thought it would vex Aunt Maria if I said it was very badly drawn, 
so I said I was sure it was a very expensive work—it must have 
cost the artist tubes and tubes of paint. An old gentleman close 
by laughed out loud, and Aunt Maria was furious. She said it 
was no satisfaction to go through an Exhibition with so uncultured 
a companion as I was; and she could not think how I came to have 
such coarse manners, so different from my sister. After that we 
went away. Iam almost sure I saw Laura’s blue gown disappear- 
ing into a Bond Street shop as we were driving home. I believe 
she told a lie about that neuralga. It’s all very well for her to 
say that tact is the greatest of the social virtues. Mr. Bland at 
the confirmation class says that some of the very little sins are 
called venial sins. I wonder if he would call tact a venial virtue ? 


BarBARA, 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, November 15th, 1898. 
THE die has been cast. Henceforth the United States takes its 
place in the world of international diplomacy. The election of last 
Tuesday settled that question. Had thatelection resulted differently, 
had the Democrats rode into power and the Republicans lost 
their control of the House of Representatives, we might, and in all 
probability should, have had a reversal of the foreign policy of the 
Administration. The result being what it is the President feels 
that his cause has been endorsed by the people, and that their 
verdict at the polls was the mandate to carry through to its logical 
end the policy which the war imposed upon the country. This the 
President will do. 

I may, I trust, be pardoned if I briefly call attention to the fact 
that the predictions made in this correspondence during the past 
few months have been verified to the letter. It has been steadfastly 
urged upon the readers of THe Nationa REviEw that Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt would be elected Governor of New York; that the 
Republicans would continue to retain their majority in the House of 
Representatives, although that majority in the new Congress 
would be much smaller than in the present one; and that the Demo- 
crats, despairing of success in the normally Republican States 
would endeavour to gain Congressional seats in those States which, 
naturally Democratic, elected Republican Mernbers ot Congress in 
1896, owing to the peculiar condition of things then prevailing,caused 
very largely by the schism in the Democratic ranks on the question 
of the currency. As my readers know these things have happened. 
What does not appear to have been quite fully appreciated by 
English readers—that is, if one may judge by the London daily and 
weekly press as received here since election—is the full significance 
of the decision of the voters as expressed by them at the polls last 
Tuesday. An analysis of that voting and the deductions to be 
drawn therefrom may not be inopportune at this time. 

There were in this election two political storm centers. One 
was in New York, where the contest for Governor quite dwarfed 
everything else. The other was the general Congressional election 
throughout the country, as if the Republicans lost their control of 
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the Lower House it was felt that the President would deem it wise 
to modity his policy of colonial expansion. I shall deal with the 
Congressional elections first. 


The Republicans went into the campaign with a majority in the 
Lower House of the present (55th) Congress of 57 over all, or 85 
over the Democratic Opposition. The present House consists of 
357 members, of whom 207 are Republicans, 122 Democrats, 21 
Populists, 4 Fusionists, and 3 Silverites. In the next House, with 
the same total membership, the Republicans will have 184 votes, 
the Democrats 164, the Populists 6, and the Silver Republicans 3. 
These figures are unofficial and may be changed slightly if recounts 
are ordered or contests made, as now seem likely in one or two 
districts, but they will not alter the general result. In the new 
Congress the Republicans will have a clear majority over all of 
about 11, or a majority over the Democrats alone of 20. Here isa 
Joss in twWo years of 65 seats, a loss so heavy as to make it appear 
at first glance that another such victory would be worse than a 
defeat, and yet the figures are deceptive. 

One of the peculiarities of American politics is that cor the last 
seventy years nearly,since the days of Jackson,no President was ever 
given in the midst of his four years’ term a House and Senate in 
accord with him politically, save in the exceptional period during 
the Civil War and the reconstruction era which followed it, and 
during those years only a portion of the States were represented in 
Congress. Perhaps it may be proper to mention here that the life 
of a Congress is two years, the election of a President and Congress 
coinciding. Thus during the term of a President there is a new 
Congressional election, the new Congress remaining in office 
during the second half of the Presidential teri and expiring by 
constitutional limitation on the 4th of March, the day on which 
the President surrenders his oftice. These mid-term elections occur 
in what is popularly called the “off year,” so named because after 
the great excitement and passion of the Presidential year the follow- 
ing election is by contrast generally tame and decorous, and also 
because it has come to be accepted asa popular superstition, for 
which seventy years of history form a substantial foundation, that it 
will prove actually an “ off year” for the party in power. 

Coming back to a consideration of the vicissitudes of “ off-year ” 
politics it is interesting to note that after Jackson’s tenancy of the 
White House, and until the breaking out of the Civil War, Presi- 
dents in the middle of their terms found themselves confronted 
by hostile majorities in the popular branch of Congress. This 
was the experience of Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Pierce, and 
Buchanan.gFrom Lincoln’s election until 1871 precedent was 
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violated, but the House did not contain a full representation. In 
Grant’s second term, normal conditions having been resumed, he 
found himself confronted by a House in the hands of the Opposi- 
tion. Hayes, Republican, found Democratic control in the House 
in both Congresses of his Administration ; Garfield went in with a 
Republican majority at his back, and Arthur, who succeeded him 
on his assassination, left a Democratic majority in power ; Cleveland, 
in both of his Administrations, and Harrison were also victims of 
the “ off year.” It will therefore be seen that in retaining posses- 
sion of the House Mr. McKinley has been fortunate enough to do 
that which no other President has been able to accomplish in 
nearly three-quarters of a century, and not only has he retained 
his hold on the Lower House, but he has immensely strengthened 
his position in the Senate, to which I shall refer more in detail 
later. If the election figures are analysed by the light of history 
it must, I think, be honestly conceded that the reduced Repub- 
lican majority in the House of Representatives is a stronger 
endorsement of Republican principles and Republican policies 
than was the majority of fifty-seven given two years ago. 


Dissecting the returns we find that the Democrats gained seats 
in the East, in the Democratic States of New York and New 
Jersey, and the Republican States of Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania ; in the South, in the Democratic States of Kentucky, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia ; in the West, in 
the Republican State of Illinois. The heaviest gain made was 
in New York, where thirteen seats were won. This victory 
is due to the heavy vote polled by Tammany in New York city; 
the two seats won in Massachusetts the Republicans gave away 
because they quarelled among themselves, and the seven seats to 
be credited to the Democratic side in Pennsylvania is the result of 
the bitter fight made against Senator Quay, and which was alluded 
to in last month’s Review. The seats gained in the south were 
natural, and might have been expected. In other words—and I 
would impress this upon my readers, as it is the crux of the whole 
matter—the defeat of the Republican Congressmen in the States 
named was not a rebuke to the Administration; it was not the 
visible expression of opposition to the policy of colonial expansion ; 
it was not a vote against the retention of the present financial 
policy of the Republican Party. These things were not made 
issues. In New York, the only State where an effort was made to 
drag silver into the campaign, the Democrats either dodged it or 
remained silent. We know perfectly well, of course, that in New 
York city there is no more toleration for silver than there is in 
Lombard Street. 
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Turning to the Republican side of the account, we find that their 
gains were ail made in the middle and Far West, and one Southern 
State, Delaware. What is of extreme significance is that the 
Republicans have won in Silver States, in States that either cast 
their electoral votes for Mr. Bryan—such as Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming—or else in States which, while they 
were carried by Mr. McKinley, were up to the last in great doubt, 
because of the strong silver sentiment, such as California, Delaware, 
and Michigan. And, further, let it be remembered that in these 
States the silver question was an issue. It was not ignored by the 
Republicans. On the contrary, they gave it almost as much pro- 
minence as they did two years before, and they found their 
adversaries nothing loath to accept the challenge. Not only did 
the Republicans seek to elect their Congressmen on a gold plat- 
form, but they were careful to nominate for the various State 
legislatures gold men, so as to secure the election to the United 
States Senate of gold senators. 

And that leads, naturally, to a consideration of the complexion 
of the Senate, which will come into existence with the new Con- 
gress on the 4th of next March. At the present time, while the 
Republicans are nominally in control of the Senate, they are not 
actually so, as included in the Republican ranks, and forming part 
of the apparent majority are men who are not in sympathy with 
the President and his party on the two leading questions of the 
day—finance and territorial expansion. Last week’s election has 
entirely reversed this. After the 4th of next March the Republicans 
will have a majority of not less than fourteen ; if some of the legis- 
latures now very close are Republican, as seems not unlikely, that 
majority will be still further increased. Next March the Republi- 
cans will therefore be in complete control of the Government, 
legislative as well as executive. Whatever policy is proposed by 
the President can be executed. If he has the courage to drop the 
mask behind which he has been hiding and force upon the country 
the single gold standard, Congress will respond to his invitation. 
The Republican silver senators joining hands with the Democrats 
will be powerless to thwart the will of the majority. The new 
%epublican senators stand on gold pedestals, and have pledged 
themselves to make a fight against silver. 

Therefore, only one conclusion is to be drawn as the lesson of 
the elections. It is that silver is to-day much weaker in the 
United States than it was even two years ago. It is obvious that 
so long as the present Administration remains in power we have 
nothing to expect in the way of favourable silver legislation; in 
fact, on the contrary, whatever legislation is enacted will be in the 
direction of still further riveting gold upon the country. 
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Doubtless the question will arise in the minds of many readers: 
Have we heard the last of silver in the United States? To a cer- 
tain extent, yes. I maintain the position [ have always assumed, 
and which now is regarded with more respect than it was two years 
ago. I have contended that the silver question in the United 
States was never an economic one with the masses, but purely a 
social. Of course, men like Senators Teller and Jones, General 
Francis A. Walker, President E. Brown Andrews, and others ot 
that stamp, the thinkers and students, considered merely the 
economic aspects of the great problem pressing for solution; but 
the masses did not understand the science ot currency, and they 
cared very little about being instructed. It was sufficient that at 
that time they were in great distress, their material condition was 
worse than it had been for a great many years, and the future 
seemed to have no hope. Thoroughly honest and sincere, they 
made themselves believe that the remedy was to be found in the 
adoption of free coinage, which was to relieve them of all the intoler- 
able evils from which they suffered. It is a natural corollary that 
with the evil removed the remedy which might have proved effective 
seems to have very little value. A man recovered from a severe 
illness sees no reason for carefully preserving the dregs of his 
medicines. Eighteen hundred and ninety-eight in America is not 
eighteen hundred and ninety-six. In that year the farmers, as the 
result of years of short crops and low prices, were staggering under 
a load of accumulated debt, while the manufacturing interests of 
the country were so depressed that thousands of men were out of 
employment, and the battle with starvation was constant. Two 
years have changed all this. Abundant crops at high prices have 
enabled the farmers of the Great West (and it is worthy of men- 
tion that the general prosperity of the country can always be 
measured by the condition of the farmers) to pay off their mort- 
gages and accumulate a surplus in the banks. Factories which 
were closed in 1896 are to-day open and working full time; employ- 
ment is steady and well remunerated. The faith of the silver man 
has been to some extent shaken ; if not shaken, he is, at any rate, 
enough of a practical philosopher to let well enough alone, and to 
strive to bring about no change so long as he is fairly prosperous. 

If these deductions are correct—and events during the last few 
days seem to confirm them—the chances of a recrudescency of 
silver in 1900 appear to be almost nil. To make silver anything 
like the success it was two years ago, two years hence the masses 
of the people must be put in the same psychological condition as 
they were when Mr. Bryan made his memorable campaign. They 
cannot be, because the condition can only be produced by ex- 
traneous causes, and those causes will be absent. 
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The United States is standing at the gateway of prosperity, with 
the door wide open. The next few years—four years at least, eight 
in all probability—will witness better material conditions, a greater 
volume of trade, more contentment, than have been known for the 
past two decades. Everything points in that direction. I have 
already explained that, for the present at least, there can be no 
revival of silver legislation, and that fact alone will lead European 
investors to repurchase the stocks of American railroads and other 
industrial corporations which they threw over in their panic when 
the success of the Silver Party seemed at least probable. The same 
causes operate to prevent any tariff agitation, always a most dis- 
turbing factor in business, and which, while the uncertainty lasts, 
produces almost complete industrial paralysis. The Dingley Tariff 
does not yield sufficient revenue to meet the expenditures of the 
Government economically administered, but the excise taxes and 
stamp duties made necessary to meet the extraordinary expendi- 
tures of the war are not only meeting all demands but are pro- 
viding a surplus. Intended merely as a temporary measure to 
bridge over an unusual situation, the leaders of the Republican 
Party now realize that their retention is necessary if the ex- 
perience of the last two Administrations is to be avoided, when, to 
enable the Treasury to meet its obligations, bonds had to be issued 
to provide the Government with working capital. There is no 
longer any fear entertained of a deficit. There is money enough 
on hand not only to “run the Government,” but also to pay for 
new battleships and a larger standing army, and all those other 
things which the war has made necessary. 

Not the least of the benefits of the war is the stimulus which it 
will give to American commerce. The United States have always 
had a large share of the trade of Cuba, but it has been hampered 
in every direction by the obnoxious and burdensome tariff regula- 
tions which Spain imposed on foreign merchandise in her efforts to 
preserve a monopoly for the benefit of the merchants of the 
Peninsula. Despite this, American flour, American boots and shoes, 
American petroleum, scores of American products of various kinds, 
have found a ready and profitable market in the Antilles. Now, 
with these obstacles removed, with a discrimination shown in 
favour of instead of against American merchants, it is easy enough 
to understand how American trade will dominate Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines, and it is a trade which assumes no mean 
proportions. When American merchants find that it is easy to do 
business with the Philippines, I think they may be relied upon to 
press their ventures a little further and cross the Asiatic Sea to 
China. Already America’s trade with China is second only in 
importance to that of Great Britain, and yet it is so far behind that 
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of her nearest competitor, it must be evident there is abundant 
room for its almost indefinite expansion. No doubt whatever 
exists in my mind that for a few years at least America offers the 
greatest possibilities for the accumulation of money. 


Little need be said about the New York election in addition to 
what has already been told. The contest there was a straight fight 
between Democracy and Republicanism, with Democracy handi- 
capped from the start. Decent men do not like Mr. Croker, nor 
do they entertain much more affection for Mr. Platt. Had the 
Republicans nominated any other man except Colonel Roosevelt 
the chances are they would have been defeated. Roosevelt’s 
personality brought to his support the great mass of independent 
voters. It is one of the hopeful signs of American politics that the 
independent vote grows every year; that men are not afraid to 
break away from party allegiance and vote for a candidate on his 
merits, rather than vote for the candidate of the party, as they used 
to a few years ago. These independents, Democrats as well as 
Republicans, supported Roosevelt because while they had no 
personal objection to his opponent they feared he was too 
much under the influence and control of Mr. Croker to be in 
fact as well as in name governor of New York State. Un- 
doubtedly Roosevelt’s military record had a good deal to do in 
arousing popular sentiment in his favour, and the fact that 
Mr. Croker attempted to control the judicial nominations as well 
as setting up his own candidate for governor was an additional 
inducement to the independents to vote for the Republican 
nominee. Americans are long-suffering and careless in their 
politics ; they frequently permit themselves to be dictated to by 
bosses when it comes to the nomination of Congressional and 
Gubernatorial candidates, but they have a high veneration for the 
purity of the bench and they are not disposed to allow the ermine 
to be trailed through the mire of machine politics. Croker, in his 
arrogance, tested his power once too often and met with a well 
deserved rebuke at the hands of the voters of the State of New 
York. 

The election is of more than usual interest as having doubtless 
considerable effect upon the next Presidential Election. Owing to 
its importance in the sisterhood of States, the size of its delegation 
in a national convention, and the tremendous amount of money 
which New York contributes to the campaign fund, that State is 
always a dominant factor in national politics. To be governor is 
to be placed in line for the Presidential succession, although at 
times the succession is broken. Roosevelt’s success makes him a 
logical Presidential candidate, a fact somewhat disturbing to the 
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friends of the Administration, who remeinbering how close the 
Gubernatorial chair of New York is to the White House, and the 
peculiar qualities of the man, fear a rival who may develop the 
most dangerous qualities between now and 1900. Still, one would 
say at this distance that the friends of the President are unduly 
alarmed. Barring the unexpected, I am quite willing to predict 
Mr. McKinley’s renomination at the hands of the next Republican 
National Convention, a renomination which will come to him 
probably without much effort. 

Had Crokerism triumphed, the New York boss would have held 
the balance of power in the next Democratic National Convention. 
Now it looks as if there would be two sets of delegates to the con- 
vention from New York, one controlled by Croker and standing 
out for gold, the other elected by his opponents and representing 
the silver views of the party. If the silver men are again in 
control of the convention the Croker delegates will be unseated, 
which will mean that the Democrats will once more enter into 
the fight with their ranks divided. While, as I have previously 
indicated, I believe that the silver sentiment in the United States 
is much weaker to-day than it was two years ago, silver will still 
be an issue before the people in 1900. The men who stand closest to 
Mr. Bryan announced some time ago that if the New York Demo- 
crats failed to endorse the Chicago platform the admission of the 
Croker delegates would be contested. Croker refused to endorse 
the Chicago platform and would not permit silver to be discussed 
during the campaign. The Democratic defeat in New York last 
week probably caused Mr. Bryan no regrets. It means that Mr. 
Croker, instead of a master, is now the servant; but it also means 
division, disorder, and disintegration, which argue ill for Democratic 
success. 


In connection with the election the most sensational events have 
happened in North Carolina, where in Wilmington, the most 
important city of that State, a dozen or more negroes have been 
massacred in cold blood, and a reign of terror has followed such as 
has not been known since the days of the reconstruction period 
when the Ku-Klux dominated the South, and no negro felt from 
hour to hour that his life was safe. The Southerner detests the 
negro. In the limited space at my disposal I cannot now enter 
into a full discussion of the negro problem; it must be sufficient 
to say that the Southerner, who has learned nothing from the 
teachings of history, and who refuses to recognize the changed 
social conditions which the Civil War brought into existence, 
detests and despises the negro, regards him as an inferior animal, 
and does his best to keep him in a state of subjection. One need 
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scarcely wonder at this—the inherited prejudices and passions 
of generations are not to be lightly overcome by legislative 
enactment, and the fault is not all on one side. The negro, 
only half civilized, in many cases densely illiterate, puffed 
up by his freedom and right to the ballot, corrupted and 
debauched by politicians, who appreciate the importance of his 
vote, has made himself a thorn in the side of the Southern 
white. In 1896 North Carolina, one of the great strongholds of 
Democracy, distracted by the money issue and honeycombed by 
Populism, gave its electoral vote to Bryan, but of the nine mem- 
bers elected to Congress only one was a Democrat, the others being 
Republicans and Populists; it elected a Republican legislature, 
which insured a Republican United States Senator, and for the 
first time in nearly thirty years it elected a Republican Governor 
of the State. The Southern negro is a Republican ; the Repub- 
livans, knowing they owed their success to his vote, rewarded 
him by the bestowal of offices, Federal as well as State. This 
the Republicans had an undoubted right to do; to the victor 
belongs the spoils is the recognized code of political ethics, but 
it aroused deep resentment among the white {Democrats. It 
maddened them to be bossed by negroes, to be tried before uegro 
magistrates, to have to make declarations before negro com- 
missioners, to receive their letters from the hands of negro post- 
masters. The Southerner has always affected to be afraid of 
“negro domination,” he has been afraid of the danger of placing 
unlimited power in the hands of the blacks, and it is this ery of 
“no negro domination,” “no black rule,” which has made the 
“Solid South,” and year after year elected Democratic Senators and 
Democratic Representatives to Congress. 

This year the whites deliberately raised the race issue. Their 
platform began and ended in four words. “ Down with the negro” 
was the battle-cry. The tariff, silver, the war, and the future 
colonial policy of the United States—these and other great ques- 
tions were lost sight of. “Down with the negro” was the burden 
of the campaign orator’s speech; “ Down with the negro” was the 
refrain of the Press of North Carolina, a Press fully as vicious, but 
not nearly so intelligent, as the yellow rags of the Parisian boule- 
vards, which, under the leadership of La Libre Parole, L’Intransi- 
geant, and others of the same class have for a similar reason been 
crying @ bas les Juifs. Wilmington was the seat of the war. A 
very reliable and conservative observer, writing from that city on 
the 29th of last October, ten days before election, says: “ Wilming- 
ton might be preparing for a siege instead of an election. The 
citizens are armed, and make no secret of the fact. There isa new 
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Gatling gun in the local armoury, and 2,000 Winchester rifles are 
said, on reliable authority, to be distributed among private resi- 
dences. In each block of the city is a lieutenant,. while every six 
blocks is in charge of acaptain. Each block has its place of refuge 
already selected, to which the women and children can flee for 
safety when the race war breaks out, and where they will be pro- 
tected by the men of their vicinity. Through the mails anony- 
mous letters, with skulls and cross-bones rampant, are being sent 
with emphatic warnings. Itis altogether a most remarkable state of 
atfairs. The result will be, that if the negroes vote on election 
day they will do so at the peril of their lives. 

Prophetic this: “If the negroes vote on election day they will 
do so at the peril of their lives.” Wilmington with a population 
of 25,000 has a coloured voting population 1,200 in excess of the 
whites. If the negroes were to be permitted to exercise their right 
of franchise it meant the perpetuation of Republican rule. This the 
Democrats were prepared to prevent at any and all hazard. Bribery, 
coercion, and intimidation having failed, only force was left. Hence 
the Gatling gun, the Winchester rifles, the lieutenants and captains, 
the places of refuge when the race war broke out. It was not the 
blacks who were seeking to precipitate the conflict, it was the 
whites who were determined to provoke it. And they did. Men 
were ruthlessly shot down at the polls, the city was given over to 
anarchy. The whites compelled the Mayor and Chief of Police to 
resign, and leave the city, negroes were driven forth and warned 
never to return, the office of the negro paper was sacked and fired. 
Order now prevails, such order as follows from dominant anarchy, 
and the life of the negro is comparatively safe until the next time 
when he attempts to exercise his right of franchise. Congress will 
undoubtedly pay some attention to the matter this winter. Either 
the negro must be protected at the ballot-box, by the strong arm 
of the Federal Government if necessary, or else universal suffrage in 
America becomes a farce. 


Evidently the idea exists in England that when the Philippines 
pass under American control the existing Spanish Tariff will be 
abolished and the policy of the Open Door put into force. To 
save heart-burnings in the future, Englishmen interested in the 
trade of the Philippines may as well dismiss that idea. The 
Spanish Tariff will be abolished, and its place will be taken either 
by the existing Dingiey Tariff, the islands being treated as an in- 
tegral portion of the United States, and the tariff and other laws 
extended over them, or else a separate tariff will be enacted de- 
vised especially to meet the conditions prevailing in the islands. 
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Free Trade, however, will not be known; in fact, it has been urged 
upon the President that—anomalous as it sounds—the country 
must be protected from its colonies. Already the sugar-growers 
of the south, the sugar-beet raisers of the west, the North and 
South Carolina rice-growers, and the eastern and southern to- 
bacco-planters are urging that if the products of the Antilles and 
the Philippines are admitted free of duty, owing to climatic ad- 
vantages and the low price of labour in the colonies, the home 
industries will be placed at a serious disadvantage, and that the 
result of colonial expansion wil! be to work incalculable harm. 
The President is too good a protectionist to countenance any such 
mischief. Although England is expected to throw open the door 
to American commerce in China, Englishmen need not expect a 
reciprocal policy in the Philippines. Probably under the new 
régime taxes will be a trifle less burdensome than they are at pre- 
sent, and, instead of Spanish corruption and bribery, American 
officials will administer the laws honestly and collect duties im- 
partially, but that is all the British merchant will gain by the 
change of ownership. 


No apology need be offered if reference is again made to the 
Nicaragua Canal, The writer desires to impress upon Englishmen 
that the United States intends to build the canal, and it is with 
the purposes of preventing that announcement coming as a sur- 
prise and shock when the decision is officially made known to the 
world, and perhaps once more straining the now very cordial 
relations existing between the two Governments, that it is 
again mentioned. It is understood that in his forthcoming 
message to Congress the President will forcibly impress upon 
Congress the wisdom of the United States providing with- 
out delay the necessary funds for the commencement of the 
work, and the absolute political and strategic necessity of the canal 
as taught by the recent war will be dwelt upon. In championing 
the canal the President has the support of his Cabinet, many lead- 
ing public men and the principal commercial organizations of 
the south and south-west. ‘The canal scheme has always had a 
certain amount of popular support: since the war demonstrated 
that the canal was needed to link the navy yards of the west with 
the great supply stations of the east, and that to properly protect 
the immense coast-line of the United States ships of war could not 
with safety be exposed to a journey of 14,000 miles when required 
to be moved from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast, popular sup- 
port has immensely increased. The fact that a treaty stands in the 
way of the sole jurisdiction of the canal by the United States, or 
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that Great Britain may properly claim some voice in the matter, is 
unknown to the average American, and even if it should be known 
would be considered of small moment. Sufficient for him that his 
country wants to build the canal, and the fact that any other 
country should object is an additional reason why America must 
undertake the work. England cannot, if she would, prevent it; but 
she can, especially at this time when her assistance is and has been 
so valuable to America, take such steps to safeguard her interests 
as to leave her at any rate no worse off after the canal is built than 
she is now when the canal does not exist. England night be per- 
mitted either to supply part of the capital and have a management 
in the affairs of the canal, or she might by treaty be placed on an 
equal footing with the United States in the use of the canal so long 
as the two nations remained at peace. If, on the other hand, the 
canal should be closed to England in case of a war with Russia, 
England would be placed at a decided disadvantage. It is to be 
hoped British rights under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty will not be 
surrendered without some adequate compensation. 


Fortunately, in the new Secretary of State, the United States 
have not only a very able man, but one who, perhaps, more than 
any other Secretary of State of modern times, appreciates the 
value of friendly relations with England, and is not unmindful 
of the recent substantial proofs Great Britain has given of her 
desire to cultivate the closest relations with this country. Since 
his return to Washington, Colonel Hay has increased the reputa- 
tion which he made as the American Ambassador in London. 
He has already impressed his strong personality on the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps, who have been greatly struck by his 
ready grasp of the complicated questions brought to him for con- 
sideration, and his intimate knowledge of the great diplomatic 
questions of the day. Due to the American system of politics, it 
has, unfortunately, been the custom of appointing men Secretaries 
of State, who, until their entranee into the State Department, had 
not the slightest knowledge or conception of diplomacy or Euro- 
pean politics, and who seemed incapable of understanding politics 
in their largest and best sense. Here and there, by an accident, a 
really great man—like Mr. Olney, for instance—became Premier, 
but, ifone looks over the names of Secretaries of State, there are 
to be found demagogues like Blaine, or amiable nonenities like 
Frelinghuysen, or second-rate lawyers like Gresham. Colonel 
Hay is so different to the great majority of his predecessors, his 
ability is so conspicuously greater, his knowledge of men and 
affairs, of literature, art and languages is so varied; in fact, he is 
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such a thorough man of the world in the very best sense of that 
much-abused term thet one is encouraged to think his entrance 
in the State Department marks a new order of things. If, as is to 
be hoped, the President appoints, as his successor in London, a 
man worthy of the high office, and able to perform his duties as 
successfully as did the present Secretary of State while represent- 
ing American interests in Great Britain, a continuation of the 
amicable relations now so happily existing may be reasonably 
expected. 

A. Maurice Low. 
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A STUDY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY CHILDREN. 


‘Tf you get simple beauty and naught else, 
You get about the best thing God ‘invents.’”—BROWNING, 


THE Hinterschlag protessor, whose sole knowledge of the child’s 
mind was “that it had a faculty called memory, and could be 
acted on through the muscular integument by application ot 
birch-rods,” had convictions as strong as his task in education was 
simple. Methods have improved since the days when the motto 
written in Latin on the school wall at Winchester was, “ Either 
learn or depart ; or in the third place be flogged,” but teachers are 
still ignorant of the child’s mind and the ideas it contains, in spite 
of the continued exhortations of educational reformers like Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart, who have been urging the child’s 
claims for over a century. “ Notwithstanding all that has been 
said and written, we still make knowledge our idol, and continue 
to fill the child’s mind with foreign material, under the gratuitous 
assumption that at a later age he will be able, through some 
magic transubstantiation, to make it a vital part of his own 
thought. . . . But glaring as are our sins of commission, they 
pale before our sins of omission; for, while we are forcing on the 
child’s mind knowledge which has no roots in experience, we refuse 
any aid to his spontaneous struggle to do and learn and be that 
which his stage of development demands.” Mark Twain, in his 
criticism of public school methods in America, says with quaint 
exaggeration, “ They teach a child to spell ‘cat’ and then ask it to 
calculate an eclipse; and when it reaches the head of the infant 
class, they bully it with conundrums that cover the domain of 
universal knowledge.” In our haste to instruct, we neglect to 
educate, and we busy ourselves in erecting pretentious structures 
which have no foundation. The average teacher does not trouble 
himself with a study of children’s characteristics; he either 
assumes that he knows all about the child, or that there is nothing 
to know, sharing with Dr. Johnson the comfortable theory that 
“education is as well known, and has long been as well known, as 
ever it can be.”* 
* Symbolic Education. §. E. Blow. 
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In the spring of the present year I made some simple experi- 
ments with town and country children, in order to find out what 
kinds of things interested them most. I proposed to ask the boys 
and girls of the upper classes of a large Board School in a northern 
manufacturing town to describe certain common spring flowers, 
but the schoolmaster shook his head, and doubted whether one 
child in the class had sufficient experience of spring flowers to be 
able to attempt the exercise. 

It is pathetic to discover the extent of town children’s ignorance 
of common country sights and sounds. Mr. Horsfall quotes the 
following :—* Mr. Oakley, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, said 
he had found a whole class of Manchester children who had never 
seen a bee, and had no idea what it was like. A lady working in 
Sunday Schools in London states that a whole class of children 
had never seen a lamb, and could not attempt to describe it. A 
Manchester mill-girl, on being taken into the country, asked if the 
mountain-ash berries were roses.” 

I found a whole class of children of eight and nine years of age 
who did not know an oak leaf, and a Manchester teacher tells me 
that not one of sixty children of six years of age could name a rose 
when it was shown to them, and none of them knew what ivy 
was. 

I finally selected a good sized picture of four spring flowers, 
containing on one page the following :— 

(a) Yellow daffodil and leaves without root. 

(b) Cluster of blue violets and leaves. 

(c) Purple crocus, leaves, bulb, and rootlets. 

(d) White narcissus and leaves. 

The picture was simple, the flowers were beautifully coloured, 
and perfectly natural and graceful. It was entitled “ Spring,” and 
each flower had the name affixed, the last being termed, somewhat 
fancifully, “ Poet’s Narcissus.” I considered the picture afforded 
ample scope for testing the children’s powers of observation of 
colour, number of flowers, grouping, shape of leaves, shape of 
flowers, the veins of the violet leaves, the white line in the middle 
of the crocus leaf, the coloured centre of the narcissus, and other 
details. The children’s ages varied from eleven to thirteen years. 
They lived in mean and uninteresting—but not sordid—streets, of 
a large smoky town, and their acquaintance with flowers was 
chiefly limited to the baskets of flower-sellers in the streets. 

I ascertained afterwards that none of them ever remembered 
to have seen a daffodil or a violet growing. Three had noticed 
crocuses growing in a park, but did not know that they were of 
various colours. Four had gathered dandelions, and one-third of 
the class had been in a field and picked daisies. One child said 
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vaguely, “ Wild flowers are daisies, dandelions, and weeds.” The 
children formed part of large classes of from sixty to ninety, 
and worked under conditions where it was impossible for the 
teacher to give them individual attention. They worked in a mass, 
and their instruction, though excellent for purposes of order and 
discipline, was necessarily mechanical. They were not trained to 
see things intelligently and to talk about what they saw; and the 
knowledge they gained from their own experience was in no way 
connected with their school studies. 

They were directed on this occasion to look at the picture 
carefully for five minutes, and afterwards it was handed round 
the class. The picture was then removed, and the children were 
required to write down all they had seen. 

The results mournfully illustrated the futility of attempting to 
give knowledge by means of pictures when there are no concrete 
ideas corresponding to the picture in the children’s minds. Rous- 
seau’s demand for rzalities occurred to me over and over again in con- 
sidering the children’s descriptions. “Things! things!” he cried, 
“T have no love whatever for explanations and talk. With our 
babbling education we make only babblers.” 

Here are some of the children’s descriptions. 

“T saw some flowers on the picture. 

«« A was coloured green called a Di, 

“ B was a flower called poets. 

“C was a crocus coloured yellow. 

“ PD was some tulips coloured blue.” 

This was written by a girl of average intelligence, aged thirteen. 

The following was written by a girl of twelve :— 

“T saw a picture of some flowers. The flowers were daffodill. 
There were five flowers. The colour of them was yellow and 
brown.” 

Here is a boy’s account :— 

“A. Daffodil, colour yellow, B. Poet coronot, colour blue. C. 
Liley, colour white.” 

It is distressing to notice the hopeless inaccuracies, and the 
confusion of colours, names, and numbers of the flowers on the 
picture. The boy above quoted did not lack intelligence: in other 
tests of things with which he was familiar he showed appreciation 
and interest ; but his faculties failed him as surely in discussing 
remote and unfamiliar objects as ‘om Tulliver’s “failed him before 
the abstractions hideously symbolized to him in the pages of the 
Eton Grammar. 

Some of the children’s characteristics come out amusingly. 
Here is a boy who is born to be a teacher and preacher. 

“The leaf on the left side is a crocus, and the other is a violet; 
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At the top of these flower there is a bulb. ‘hese bulb are full of 
seeds, and when they burst the flower springs out. The flowers are 
green, and they want a lot of looking after. If they are neglected 
they die and wither. Flowers want a lot of water an trees. The 
flowers that I saw on the picture looked fresh. What was the 
reason of that? Why, they had been looked after.” 

His observations are hopelessly inaccurate, but he endeavours to 
make up for his deficiencies by propounding his theory of bulbs, 
gleaned, doubtless, from some vague recollection of a passage in 
his reading-book wholly misunderstood. He appreciates the fresh- 
ness and grace of the flowers, and forces a moral to account for their 
beauty. 

One boy, who has learned to draw freehand copies, regards the 
picture as a conventional design. He says: 

“There are three curves branching out from the bottom part. 
The colours are green, red, brown, white. The flowers are dafferdils, 
and there are a lot of curves and colours. Some curves keep going 
in and out.” 

Here is another incoherent account from a boy who has no 
foundation of experience in his mind upon which to base his 
observations. 

“T saw a picture of some flowers. It was composed of two flowers 
and some diagrams. One of the flowers had three different colours. 
The top of it and the stem was purple and the dark brown.” 

Some of the children were apparently paralysed by the un- 
familiar exercise, and produced meagre descriptions, as the 
following :— 

“T have seen a picture of four flowers. The name of the first 
is Dan.” 

“A purple coloured flower, and a yellow flower, and a green 
leave.” 

“T saw four flowers. One was a daffodil; a yellow flower, and 
a red flower.” 

The following is a business-like production of a girl who ignores 
unnecessary detail :— 

“No. 1. Daffodil was yellow. 

“ No. 3. Crocus was green. 

“No. 4. Violet was blue. 

“The words were printed.” 

The best and most appreciative description is from a little girl 
of thirteen, and even she confuses colours and names, for she tells 
us the crocus is white, and that the narciscus is of a deep violet 
colour. 

“1. The daffodil is in colour yellow. 
“2, The violet is drooping, and is of a violet colour. 
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“3, The crocus is of a waite colour, and the nam2s are prin‘ed. 
“1. Daffodil. 
“2. Violet. 
“3, Crocus. 
“4, Poets Mexicun. 
“4. Poets Mexicun is very straight up, and is of a deep violet 


colour. 


“The violet is in many p.rts of leaves and flowers. The crocus 
is spread out wide, and has a yellow middle” (she evidently means 
the narcissus). 

She shows some love of detail, for she tells us the “ violet is 
drooping,” and she attempts to describe the narcissus. If she 
were familiar with flowers as they grow in hedgerow, meadow, and 
garden, she would be an observant and appreciative little person. 
In summing up the children’s papers one is struck by the 
extraordinary inaccuracy of their statements, in no single instance 
are the names and colours of the flowers given correctly. 

Green seems to be the predominant colour in their minds, several 
of them say that certain flowers are green. In more than one 
instance it is remarked that the “ leaves are yellow,” probably the 
children confuse the petals with the leaves, and in several cases it, 
is stated that one of the flowers is red, or vaguely, “I saw red 
flowers on the picture.” There was no touch of red in the whole 
picture. The brown bulb is several times mistaken for a flower, 
and one girl who calls it a root says, “ The root of one flower is like 
an onion.” 

The names of the flowers are frequently confused, and the tulip, 
dandelion, and pansy are in several instances introduced, being 
evidently familiar names to some of the children. 

The confusion ot thought between the flowers and the leaves are 
in some instances striking. It is curious to note that in no single 
instance does the picture suggest spring, although it is so entitled. 
Spring, to children whose play-ground is the narrow streets, con- 
veys very little meaning. In only a few cases do the children 
express any admiration. One little girl of ten, says, “I saw some 
violets a pretty blue colour and a sweet smell. - Then I saw some 
fearns a green colour which has no smell.” Evidently she has 
experienced the delight of the fragrance of fresh violets, but the 
rest of the flowers on the picture she has no knowledge of, she 
calls them, vaguely, “fearns which has no smell.” 

One girl is pleased with the beauty of the narcissus, she calls it 
a lily, and says, “ Its colour is like silver.” Another child remarks, 
“ The dafterdils was yellow and stands upright, it looks very pretty.” 
There is no attempt to describ2 the shape of the leaves or flowers, 
to compare the veins in the crocus and daffodil leaves with the 
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veins in the violet leaves, and no remarks about the roots or 
rootlets. Ail these distinctions are too fine for the untrained and 
unseeing eye of the city child. “Poet’s Narcissus” naturally meets 
with misrepresentation, only two attempt to give the name at all 
—the girl who calls it Poet’s Mexicun, and the boy who calls it 
“ Poet’s Coronot.” 

It is interesting to notice how the children’s handwriting, spell- 
ing, and grammar, aré affected by their lack of ideas. These papers 
were often carelessly turned out, and often ill-spelt, merely because 
the child had no interest in the subject. In comparing the same 
children’s work on another and familiar subject, it was surprising 
to note the difference in the style of the answers. A task becomes 
a labour of love to a child when his whole interest is aroused, and 
he spares no pains in doing it well, but, without interest, he is dull 
and careless. 

It is pleasant to turn from the town children’s papers to those 
which come from a little rural school in Lincolnshire. It was not 
necessary here to show a picture, for flowers had been the familiar 
playthings of the children since babyhood. The following exer- 
cise was put to the children: “Describe a violet, a daffodil, a 
crocus, and a lily,” and the children attacked it with vigorous interest 
and delight. Their answers recall a rural England of a bygone 
age, before the overcrowding into great towns had destroyed so 
much of the simple natural life of the people. 

In examining the papers one is struck by the amount of accu- 
rate, first-hand information. 

The violet is a general favourite, in only one or two cases do the 
children refrain from expressing their admiration for its beauty 
and fragrance. “It blooms in summer, it is a blue flower and a 
pretty one, and the leaves are oval,” says one boy of twelve. 

“It grows in hedges, its leaves are nearly round, it has a beauti- 
ful scent,” says a girl of thirteen. 

The slender stem, the roots, the shape of flower, the leaves, the 
times of flowering, the scent, are all commented upon in many of 
the papers. 

“The violet is sometimes white, but. they do not smell so nice as 
blue violets,” “ We find violets among long grass in spring, and hy 
brooks and among thorns in the hedges,” are some of the observa- 
tions. 

The daffodil is familiar to all the children, but they do not ex- 
press much admiration for it, chiefly because it has no fragrance. 
“ Daffodils are not nice to smell,” says one child. “It is a yellow 
flower, and its leaves are narrow and long”; “ A daffodil is yellow 
or golden, the leaves are long and slender and taper to a point, it 
has hardly any smell”; “The daffodil is pretty, people put them 
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in their jacket to look pretty, and they put them in water”; “ The 
stem is long, and it blooms a number of flowers”; “It is in bud 
now, it is a larger flower than the violet, it has not a nice smell, 
and I do not care for it”; “It flowers in April’ and they are a 
yellow colour,” are among the observations on the daffodil. 

It is usually agreed among the children that the crocus is a 
garden flower ; they are unfamiliar with the wild varieties. “It is 
an orange-coloured flower with a root like an onion”; “ It is a bulb 
when first set, the flower is white, and blue, and yellow”; “It is 
buried under the ground all the winter. When it shoots up it 
bursts.the ground and shows a little yellow flower which do not 
smell at all. Its leaves are in shape like the daffodil, but not so 
long”; “It is a yellow plant, a nasty smelling plant, it blooms 
once a year.” 

The lily and the violet seem to claim the country children’s 
affections. “The lily is white, and as sweet as the violet”; “It is 
a white flower like a bell, and it grows in a wood”; “Its flowers 
are pure white and very delicate, it has a pretty leaf and a good 
scent”; “People like to go agathering lilies in the woods when 
they come out in July”; “The lily has a long green stem and a 
long leaf not broad, there are long veins in the leaf,’ are some of 
the comments passed on the lily. 

Here is the exercise of a girl of ten years :— 

“A Violet. A violet is a very pretty flower and it is all covered 
with blue. It comes open in the daytime, and shuts up its leaves 
at night. The violet grows on banks, or in fields, or on railway 
bank sides. The leaves are very green, and its got a slender stalk 
and it comes out in spring. 

“A Dajiodii. A daffodil is a very yellow flower and it is not a 
wild flower, a daffodil as a very long stalk, and it yellows your nose 
when you smell it, but it does not smell so much as the violet. 

“ A Crocus. A crocus is a yellow flower, and it is just in bloom 
now, and I like it better than the daffodil, but I don’t like it better 
than the violet. It has not a very long stalk and it grows in a 
garden and it is not a wild flower. 

“A Lily. A lily is a very white flower, and it grows in a wood 
and it smells very sweet, and it as a long stalk and there are little 
white flowers what grows on the stalk. The leaves are green and 
pointed. There are tiger lilies which grows in gardens which do 
not smell very much, there are water lilies which grows in water, 
which does not smell so much as a wood lily. There are hothouse 
lilies.” 

This is accurate and detailed, the little girl who wrote it possesses 
the power of appreciation and a good deal of real knowledge, which 
no amount of explanations or pictures could give. The hand- 
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writing, spelling, and grammar, are much better than in other 
exercises dealing with unfamiliar things given to these children. 
This points to the conclusion that children can express them- 
selves when they have something to say, but when ideas are lack- 
ing the composition and style suffer. 

The next set of papers come from a large Board School in a 
country town in Berkshire, noted for its nursery gardens. The 
surroundings of the children are so rich in natural beauty that 
they cannot fail to be influenced by them, and one finds in their 
answers an appreciation of Nature as intense and accurate, but 
more systematic, than that shown by the rural children. The 
general style of the papers is excellent; the children apparently 
revel in their subject, and their ideas are full and rich. 

Here, again, we find the violet and the lily are the children’s 
favourites; the daffodil and crocus are somewhat slighted because 
they have “no smell,” but the last-named flower frequently 
receives favourable mention, because it “ blossoms in winter.” 

Here are some of the children’s remarks on the violet :— 

“ A violet is a pretty little blue flower with green leaves. It is 
a very sweet-smelling flower. It is found under hedges, where 
dead leaves rot, which forms manure for the plant’s food.” 

“The violet is lowly, and hides itself among leaves; we have to 
look carefully for it.” 

“Its sweet smell helps us to find it.” 

“The violet is hard to find, because it has a short stork with a 
beautiful smelling blue flower at the top.” 

“Violets are blue and white; they grow in copses, but blue 
violets smell best.” 

“The dog violet is pretty, but the ordinary violet smells 
beautiful.” 

“The violet is a delicate blue flower with a sweet odour.” 

“Violets grow in gardens and woods, those that grow in woods 
are called wild violets.” 

“Tt has a sweet smell, and an almost round leaf, with little 
crumples in it.” 

“ The violet is about three inches high, it has a thin stalk.” 

“It grows in spring, and it resembles a sinall pansy.” 

I am tempted to quote at much greater length from the answers 
of these children, to show their careful observations. They have 
all searched for violets themselves in the hedgerows and copses, 
and formed their own conclusions as to the fragrance of blue and 
white and dog violets, and the favourite haunts and habits of this 
flower. Here are some of their remarks on the daffodil :— 

“ The daffodil is a golden colour; it is taller than the violet, but 
it has no sweet smell.” 
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“The daffodil is yellow, its shape is something like a bell spread 
out.” 

“ The daffodil is tall, with a lovely cream colour, but it has an 
unpleasant smell.” 

“ The daffodil is pretty, but it smells strong.” 

“There are single and double daffodils, and they have long 
stalks,” 

“The daffodil grows as high as a leek.” 

“The daffodil is a beautiful yellow flower, it has firm roots and 
flag-like leaves.” 

“There is no smell to daffodils.” 

“Tt is a yellow flower with long and slender leaves, it is found in 
gardens.” 

“A daffodil is a wild flower, but it generally grows in people’s 
gardens.” 

“The daffodil looks very stately compared to other spring 
flowers.” 

The children evidently appreciate the beauty of the colour of 
the daffodil, and they admire its tall stem and slender leaves. 
They are more familiar with this flower in gardens than in 
meadows. The children are chiefly impressed by the blossoming 
of the crocus in winter ; its beauty, however, is not unnoticed. 

“ A crocus is a pretty flower, its petals form a kind of cup. Its 
colour is yellow or blue, and is a spring flower.” The following 
concise and accurate account was written by a girl of twelve years :— 

“Tt has thin green leaves, with a white middle. The flower has 
five petals, sometimes yellow, white, or blue. Its stalk is short and 
thick. It comes out in winter time.” 

“Its leaves spring out round it something like a snowdrop. It 
blooms in February and March.” 

“The crocus is yellow; it has no smell, it comes in the winter 
and breaks through the snow like the snowdrop,” are other 
comments. 

A surprising amount of careful description is given concerning 
the crocus, which the children have evidently observed growing in 
gardens. 

The lily, perhaps, appeals to the children’s sense of beauty most 
Lily is a general name, and includes many varieties, as the children 
point out. The lily of the valley, however, is usually described. 
Here are some of the children’s remarks : “ There are several kinds 
of lilies, as the water lily, the lily of the valley, the garden lily, and 
a very big lily one sees in pots in windows, something like the wild 
arum,” says a boy of eleven. Another boy remarks: “A lily is 
often spoken of as a type of purity, and it well deserves its title, 
for its flower is the purest white. Snow is dead white, but the lily 
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is always white, it grows on a long thin stalk in little rows of 
bells, and then it comes to one at the top. They smell nice. The 
leaves are large and pretty, they protect the flower. You have to 
pick the leaves separate.” 

“The lily has a lovely smell and bees like them.” One boy 
contrasts the lily of the valley with the Arum lily, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. He says: “ Lilies of the valley have a 
sweet smell, and it is cream in colour and very pretty. It grows 
down the stem. The Harum lily is large, and they put it in church 
when they wants to make it nice. It is cream, and like a big cup, 
but there is not a nice smell to it.” 

One boy states emphatically : “ The lily is the best flower known.” 

One is struck by the country children’s frank appreciation of 
beauty, their keen eye for colour, and their quick sense of smell, 
They have experienced that thrill of joy which beautiful sights and 
sounds awaken in receptive souls. Wordsworth expresses it in 
the familiar lines :— 

** My heart leaps up when 
I behold a rainbow in the sky.” 

The descriptions abound in comparisons and similes. “A violet 
is a flower similar to a pansy.” “A daffodil is, in colour, like the 
sunflower.” “A crocus is a yellow flower, but not so yellow as the 
early buttercups.” “A lily is white, but more creamy white than 
the snowdrop,” thus showing the wealth of their ideas, and their 
keen appreciation of differences and resemblances. 

The minds of the town children are too frequently perfectly 
blank as to the meaning of the most ordinary terms of country 
life, therefore their reading must often be meaningless to them. 
The words of Ariel’s song are familiar to most school children, but 
the child who has no adequate content in his mind for bee, cowslip, 
owl, bat, cannot be expected to enjoy reading it in the following 


empty manner :— 
‘* Where the —— sucks, there suck I: 
In a ——’s bell [ lie: 
There I couch, when —— do cry: 
On the ~’s back I do fly.”’* 


Hood’s poem, “ Past and Present,” is often given to children to 
read and learn by heart, but to the town child, who is unfamiliar 
with country sights, the words can convey no meaning, 

**T remember, I remember, 
The —— red and white ; 
The —— and the —— 
Those flowers made for light ; 


* T am indebted for the idea of this illustration to a pamphlet of Mr. 
Horsfall’s. 
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«The —— where the —— built, 
And where my brother set 
The —— on his birthday, 


The tree is living yet.” 

To the country child who is familiar with the colour and 
fragrance of roses, violets, lilies and lilacs, with the robin and his 
habits, and the graceful blossoms of the laburnum, or “golden 
rain” as children love to call it, the poem will recall a wealth of 
images which cause the keenest enjoyment. 

To the same class of town children, who had written me a 
description of the spring flowers on the picture, I gave the following 
exercise: “ Describe what you saw on your way to school this 
morning.” They had more scope in this exercise, the familiar 
sights of the streets gave them a variety of things to choose from, 
therefore the general style of the papers is an improvement on the 
previous ones. If teachers would only learn to closely connect the 
child’s home life and his surroundings with the school studies, 
interest, which is the vital part of all instruction, would be per- 
manently aroused, and school tasks would become a joy instead of a 
drudgery. The things which interested the children on their way to 
school may be broadly classified as follows:—1. Shops. 2. Occupa- 
tions of people. 3. Children’s play. 4. Animals. 5. Nature. 

The last two items are very slightly represented, for, in the little 
streets full of houses in the mean parts of a great town, animal 
and nature-sights are not prominent. 

Shops receive a large amount of attention; more than three- 
fourths of the papers contain allusions to them. Mention of the 
toffee-shop is only omitted in a very few instances. Here are 
remarks of a girl of twelve: “I saw some shops; one was a toffy- 
shop, one a paper-shop, and a jeweller’s shop. I saw a fish-shop 
and a sweet-shop.” In several papers the toffee-shop or sweet- 
shop is mentioned more than once. 

There is very little attempt to describe the things exhibited 
in the shop-windows. One little girl of ten says she saw “a nice 
shop where there are ladies’ hats, and one had a lot of blue velvet 
and a bright buckle.” Paper-shops are frequently mentioned 
and allusion is made to Comic Cuts, Scraps, and Funny Bits in 
the windows. All kinds of shops are mentioned, including pawn- 
brokers’ shops and public-houses. Next to the sweet-shop, the 
grocer’s shop receives the most frequent mention. The children 
appear to be keenly interested in the people they meet going to 
work. The men they frankly recognize as men, but the 
etiquette of the mean streets demands that all women should be 
ladies. Thus: “I saw a lady setting out a greengrocer’s shop.” 
“T met a lady selling flowers.” “I see one lady every morning 
going to clean oftices in town.” “I saw men and ladies getting 
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into the trams to go to work.” Tramears, ’buses, milk-carts, 
bread-vans, and wheel-barrows, seem to excite considerable interest 
on the part of the school children, and they frequently give little 
touches of description. “A imilk-cart with four boys in it and the 
little one driving.” “A boy wheeling a cart with boxes on it.” 
“A cart and white pony standing by a brewery which smells of 
warm beer.” “A cart full of mud scraped out of the streets.” 

The occupations of the people receive mention. Thus the 
children notice “Steel-works,” “Men mending the road,” “Men 
mixing morter,” “Men painting houses,” “ A man going round with 
bills,’ “A man selling goldfish,” “A man with a ladder cleaning 
persons’ windows,” “A baker with a tray of pork-pies,” “A boy 
selling newspapers,” “A girl wanting to get a job cleaning steps.” 

Children playing in the streets are objects of interest to the 
little observers. Mention is made of “A little boy with a blue 
balloon,” “A girl with a skipping rope,” “ A boy on stilts,” “ Girls 
playing at ring-a-roses,” and in nearly all the papers boys whipping 
tops are mentioned. It is a curious fact that all over the country 
the pavement games of the streets are regulated by laws, and 
there are certain seasons for balls, hopscotch, marbles, battledore, 
skipping-rope, whipping-tops, ec. which the children rigidly 
observe. My observations were made during the whipping-top 
season. 

Animals naturally came in for but scanty mention ; the horse 
being a familiar street sight was frequently referred to. One boy 
mentions “Cows going to the slaughter-house,” and one girl says | 
“[ saw some hens in Mrs. Wright’s backyard.” The dog is occa- 
sionally alluded to, and one girl says, “I saw a kitten on a 
doorstep.” 

Allusions to nature are rare. One child remarks: “The sky 
looked as if it was going to rain.” Three remarked that “It 
began to rain.“ One child noticed “ A pretty plant in a pot in my 
cousin’s window,” and one girl said “ The trees in the park were 
beginning to bud again.” 

One girl’s paper is full of thrilling incident. She says: “As I 
was coming to school it started to rain, and it was very cold. I 
saw a tram nearly bump into a milk-cart. I saw a little boy 
nearly get run over, and I saw a horse which fell down and the 
men could not get it up, and there were two boys fighting, and I 
saw a lot of people going to work.” On talking with this child 
some days later, I was convinced that her adventures were 
genuine. One girl, with no eye for detail, writes: “I did not see 
anything particular on my way to school, but I talked with my 
friends.” 


A good deal of careful observation is shown in these papers, but 
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one misses the note of adiniration which characterizes the country 
children’s observations. It is difficult for even an artistic nature 
to experience “ the wild joys of living” in the close and monotonous 
life of little streets. 

In studying the papers of the rural children on the same subject 
one is struck by the freshness of their observations and their frank 
delight in the sounds and sights of the country. Here is one 
paper by a boy :— . 

“T saw a wild rabbit and I nearly trod on it; and I saw a crow 
sat on the top of a tree, and a black dog named Nell trying to get 
away from her kennel, and some lambs jumping and skipping in 
W ’s fields, and a cart and some horses, and William T 
with them, and I saw some telegraph posts and some plantations, 
and I saw John R—— running after a rabbit with a stick, and I 
saw William Smith running to the blacksmith.” 

And here is a girl’s account :—“ First of all I saw the sun shin- 
ing brightly and the chestnut tree waving in the wind, and the grass 
beautiful, and green, and the church, and the churchyard wall all 
beautifully decorated with ivy growing up the wall, and the 
vicarage with a lot of ivy upon it, and the little birds singing 
sweetly, and the hall among the trees, and ny schoolmates playing 
on the grass, everything seemed beautiful and happy.” 

These rural children receive a great part of their education in 
their walks to and from school, as their vivid descriptions show. 

Animals, birds, and flowers are the important items. “I saw 
some birds, and they were singing beautiful.” “Some hens 
cackling.” “The geese swimming in the pond.” “I saw a dog 
and some ducks.” “I saw a cat, and a robin, and some sparrows.” 
“T saw cows and cornstacks.” “I saw some sheep and a donkey, 
three cats, a lot of fowls, and some ducks.” “I saw some geese 
and a little white dog.” “I saw the frost glittering.” “I saw the 
stream and the woods and the green grass.” “I saw a chestnut 
tree and some turnips in a field.” “I saw a bed of snowdrops and 
some acconites.” “I saw the beck and green grass.” 

The occupations of people are also items of interest. “I saw 
the blacksmith hammering, and Albert T going to take the 
pig’s breakfast.” “Some men felling trees.” “A chap ploughing, 
and a man plashing a hedge.” “I saw flour and cornsacks 
in a cart.” “Boys chopping wood.” “ Waggon full of corn,” 
“ Carpenter's shop.” 

The pump and the church are invariably mentioned in these 
papers. Shops and houses are rarely mentioned. The sights 
which attract are the outdoor sights of farm, field, lane, and 
hedgerow, and from these, the children receive real and lasting 
impressions which are worth books full of explanations. The child 
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who has the power to see “the beck and the green grass,” and the 
grace to love them, has the elements of true culture in his breast. 

The children from the country town in Berkshire show consider- 
able appreciation and intelligence in describing their walk to 
school. A little girl of eleven says :—“I saw the lovely sky with 
pretty white clouds, the tall trees, and birds flying from roof to 
roof, the sparkling dewdrops on the blades of grass, and boys playing 
at football in the road.” 

And a boy of ten writes :—* I saw the green grass in the fields 
and some pretty flowers in the gardens, and the blue sky and some 
nice rosy apples in the shop window, and a nice lop-eared rabbit.” 

‘These show a good deal of wsthetic interest and an appreciation 
of beauty. The boy certainly bestows his admiration indis- 
criminately on the blue sky, the rosy apples, and the lop-eared 
rabbit, but he can admire, and that is the important point. 

A little girl with an eye for detail writes :—“ I met the governess 
of All Saints School and she had a red spotted vale on her face, 
and then I saw the steam roller. I met a white cat with two odd 
eyes, one blue and one green, and I found a dead mouse.” She is 
an observing little person with a taste for the incongruous. A 
boy with an equal taste for incongruous details writes :——“ When I 
come to school this morning I saw some beasts and pigs and I saw 
a cart and some horses and I saw a dog and some ducks and some 
fowls and lambs and I saw some flowers and a cat and robin and 
sparrow and I saw a haystack and a shop and a garden and I saw 
some trees and I saw some boys playing at marbles and I saw 
some snowdrops and horse runing and some flour and corn 
and I saw a blacksmith shop and a hedge and a grinding 
stone and a wheelbarrow and a wood and a paint shed and coal 
house and a church and a pigstye.” A study of these papers 
convince us that children do appreciate beauty when their sur- 
roundings are beautiful, and that children brought up amid ugly 
sights and sounds have little stimulus for the awakening of their 
iesthetic interest. 

“We live by admiration, hope, and love,” but what is there in 
the crowded streets of our big towns to awaken these feelings ? 
Small, dull houses, bare, brick walls, narrow paved streets, a strip 
of sky between the rows of chimneys, more or less obscured by 
smoke, these replace the richness of form and colour, the sense of 
freedom and space which the country child revels in. The roar of 
traffic, and the everlasting tread of footsteps on the stone pave- 
ments are the sounds which replace the melody of the birds, the 
buzzing of insects, the rippling of streams, and the rustling of 
leaves, which the country child loves to hear. The close smell of 

overcrowded humanity, mingled with the odours of their cooking, 
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and chemicals, are the scents familiar to the town child, while his 
country neighbour is enjoying the fragrance of violets, lilies, wild 
thyme, and a thousand other country scents. 

Teachers seem to think the mind is the only part of the child 
that concerns them, and they crain his intellect with knowledge, 
while they rarely seek to gratify his feeling for beauty. The 
cultivation of the emotional part of children is the greatest want 
in our primary education. The country child’s environment 
furnishes him with food for admiration, but the town child can 
have no true appreciation of the beautiful, for there is nothing to 
appreciate. The great problem for the town schools to solve is 
how to surround the children with beautiful things, in order to 
compensate, in some measure, for his loss of the first-hand 
acquaintance with nature. 

The child’s sense of beauty must be stirred by a contemplation 
of the beautiful, the true, and the good, before he becomes capable 
of noble strivings, and a flower, a sunset flush, a noble action, or a 
line of poetry often awakens lofty emotions. The school, which 
aims at developing the whole nature of the child must appeal to 
his sense of beauty. The interior of the building should be beauti- 
ful, the colouring harmonious, the pictures good, and the flowers 
carefully tended. No inharmonious details, such as untidy maps 
hanging on the walls, or bad and crude pictures, should be permitted 
to pervert the child’s taste. The school music should be of the 
best quality, and the songs simple. The old Scottish songs and the 
sweet simple Volislieder of the Germans exert a retining influence 
on the minds of the people. The literature and poetry should be 
of the best. Above all, regular excursions into the country all 
through the spring, summer, and autumn should be a part of the 
ordinary instruction in every town school. An hour in the railway 
train would convey the children into another world, where they 
would learn more in one day on the moor or by the hedgerow than 
in a year’s instruction in a dingy class-room. Faust surveying the 
people enjoying the country on the Easter holiday 

‘* From the low, dark rooms, searce habitable ; 
From the narrow crushing streets and alleys ;” 
exclaims— 
‘* Here is the people’s proper heaven.” 


“If we could only begin with the children and develop a love 
of real beauty —the beauty of order, fitness, use—while impressions 
are so keen and lasting, then we might insure a certain growth of 
the perceptive faculties and of the happiness that comes through 
their use; happiness? Yes, more than that—the love of truth, 
the power to hold ideals.” 


CATHERINE [. Dopp 
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A SECRET MISSION. 


Towarps the end of the last century in Ratisbon there existed an 
abbey of Benedictine monks, natives of Scotland, whose business it 
was at that time to superintend the education of Scotch youths, 
The Abbot Arbuthnot, and several members of the community, 
moved in the best society of the imperial city, where their brilliant 
talents gave them a conspicuous position. British travellers, 
especially, found pleasure in the society of these monks, who were 
not only cultivated men and familiar with foreign languages, but 
were strongly attached to the land of their birth. Witnesses of 
the French Revolution, and thoroughly understanding the dangers 
of the times, these British-born Benedictines felt more strongly, 
perhaps, than anyone else, the tremendous perils of the crisis. 
One of the fraternity (Mr. Horn) had rendered such service to the 
British Envoy at Ratisbon, that he was obliged to quit the city 
owing to the pressure of Napoleon. 

The story that I am going to tell is a curious one, and relates 
a patriotic adventure of one of these Ratisbon monks. James 
Robertson, a Scotchman, and a member of this Benedictine com- 
munity, had for some years dwelt in Ratisbon as an inmate of the 
Abbey, but returned to his native land at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. He chanced to visit Dublin at the time of the Duke of 
Richmond’s appointment as Viceroy in 1807. ‘The Duke of Rich- 
mond, in his travels through Germany, had happened to visit the 
Abbey in Ratisbon while Father Robertson was there. For some 
reason which does not appear, Father Robertson addressed the 
Duke of Richmond on his nomination to the Viceroyalty, and 
expressed the desire he felt to be employed in any public service 
that might conduce to the general good. ‘The Duke, remembering 
the hospitable attentions of the Benedictines, replied very graciously, 
and not long afterwards Father Robertson was sent for to the 
Castle,and was admitted to the audience of no less a personage 
than Sir Arthur Wellesley, who then filled the office of Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant. The result of that interview was, that 
not long after, Father Robertson received a communication from 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, requesting his attendance in London. There 
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he had another interview with the same personage, who intimated 
to him that an opportunity might soon be afforded him of evincing 
both his loyalty and his courage. Several weeks passed without 
any further communication, and, beginning to look on the issue of 
the affair as uncertain, Father Robertson determined to seek some 
clerical engagement, and had actually engaged to enter the family 
of a Catholic peer as travelling companion and chaplain, when, at 
the end of May, 1808, he received a letter from the Irish Office 
desiring once more his immediate attendance on Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. 

The soldier was not long in coming to the point. ‘ You tell me, 
Mr. Robertson,” said Sir Arthur, “ that you are a man of courage.” 
“Try me, Sir Arthur,” Mr. Robertson replied. ‘‘ Well, that is 
what we mean to do. Will you assist in rescuing the Spanish 
army, now detained by Bonaparte in the north of Germany? Will 
you carry proposals from the British Government to the Marquis 
de la Romana, the commander of that army?” “ Will I?” said 
Mr. Robertson; “‘ with the utmost alacrity, Sir Arthur, and not 
without some confidence of success. I speak the language of the 
country as well as a native; and if I gain access to the Spanish 
general, my words may perhaps all the more readily find credit 
with him on account of my clerical character. Moreover, I feel 
the deepest interest in the cause of his nation, because I view it not 
only as the cause of an oppressed people, but as the cause of 
réligion. It is,in truth, the cause of my own country, and of every 
people of Europe, against the most unjust and ambitious of usur- 
pers. If I fall, it is a sacrifice I make to my country. In the 
course of nature I have not many years to live—let me, before I 
die, have the honour of attempting, at least, to render an important 
service to my fellow-men.” ‘ Then,” replied Sir Arthur, “ you 
will meet me at the Foreign Office, where I shall introduce you 
to Mr. Canning.” Punctually to the appointed time, Father 
Robertson was conducted by Sir Arthur Wellesley, by a private 
door, into the apartments of the Secretary of State, and showed so 
manifestly eager a desire to undertake the task that it was finally 
entrusted to him. It must have been a strange interview which 
brought a Scotch Roman Catholic priest in such close connection 
with George Canning, and the future Duke of Wellington. 

The only request at this interview that Father Robertson made 
was that, if anything happened to him, his aged mother and two 
sisters should be provided for. Sir Arthur Wellesley, after a few 
words private conversation with Mr. Canning, immediately took 
up a pen and wrote, in the name of the King’s Ministers, an 
assurance of liberal remuneration to Father Robertson in the event 
of his success, and a further promise that, in case of a sinister issue 
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to ‘his undertaking, his relatives should be provided for at the 
expense of the Government. ‘This document remained in the hands 
of a friend in London. 

T’o understand the secret mission with which Father Robertson 
was entrusted, it is necessary to make a few remarks upon the 
Continental situation at the moment it was undertaken. In 
January, 1807, Napoleon Bonaparte induced the Spanish Govern- 
ment to place at his disposal 14,000 of their best troops, to form a 
corps of observation on the frontier of Hanover, and close the mouths 
of the Weser and the Elbe against the English. The command of this 
contingent was given to the Marquis de Ja Romana, who in due 
course took his troops to North Germany. This Spanish force 
having been placed under the supreme command of Bernadotte, 
acted in concert with the French against Swedish Pomerania. 
After the peace of Tilsit in July, 1807, war having then broken 
out between England and Denmark, and Bonaparte having 
conceived the design of invading Sweden, the Spanish troops were 
ordered to the Danish islands, with a viewing to their forming 
there the vanguard of Bernadotte’s army. ‘They landed in 
successive divisions during the months of March, April, and May, 
1808, in Seeland, Jutland, and Fiinen, and were there cantoned. 
It was at this time that Bonaparte, by adroitly fomenting the ill- 
feeling between Charles IV. and his son, and by the alternate use 
of craft, perfidy, and violence, succeeded in depriving both those 
princes of the crown, and consigning them and their families to 
captivity. La Romana was in Fiinen, when Bernadotte communi- 
cated to him the order of Bonaparte, that he should take an oath 
of allegiance to Joseph Napoleon, whom he called the new sovereign 
of Spain, and administer the same oath to his troops. In the 
delicate position in which the Spanish General was piaced, almost 
surrounded by a French force, vastly superior to his own—held in 
check by the Danish troops also, and shut out from any direct 
communication with his native country—he felt himself compelled 
to yield to the torrent for awhile, that he might not compromise the 
safety of the large body of men under his command ; but the oath, 
in the terns in which he studiously couched it, was a conditional 
one, presupposing the unanimous consent of the Spanish nation. 

A few words are necessary to indicate the character of the 
Marquis de la Romana. He was born in 1761, in Majorca, and 
had been carefully educated in France, and at the University 
of Salamanca, where he made rapid progress in science and art. 
He served in 1772 with distinction in the gunboats and floating 
batteries at the siege of Gibraltar. At the peace of 1773 he retired 
to Valencia. He devoted his leisure to the cultivation of literature, 
and more particularly to the study of languages, collecting a valu- 
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able library, and increasing his stores of knowledge in every 
direction. He made a grand tour of Europe, and availed himself 
of every facility for learning the art of war. Then he went to sea, 
and in 1790 was appointed captain of a frigate. Then again he 
passed over to the land service, and served in various campaigns, 
always with distinction. 

Such was the general who was in command of the Spanish 
forces in North Germany, and to whom Father Robertson was 
pledged to present himself, and deliver a verbal communica- 
tion from the British Government. ‘The terms of the message 
were as follows:—“ You will inform the Marquis Romana that 
our transports shall be at his orders, to convey him and his 
troops to any place or country he chooses. We ask nothing 
in return; we do not require that they should fight for us; we 
simply desire to put it in their power to withdraw from their 
present situation; we offer to carry them, free of cost, to South 
America, to Minorca, to Canada, to England, or to Spain, at their 
option. ‘Tell him Mr. McKenzie (an agent of the Foreign Office) 
waits at Heligoland to receive his determination; that if Spain is 
resolved to resist the usurper, we are ready to co-operate with her 
by every means in our power; that our cavalry were never better 
mounted, our artillery never better served, that our soldiers of 
every rank long for an opportunity to measure themselves with the 
French on land; that we consider Spain as the fairest field of 
action, and therefore await the invitation of its oppressed inhabi- 
tants.’ Other instructions, in conformity with these, were given to 
Mr. McKenzie, who was to correspond from Heligoland with Father 
Robertson on one side, and with the Government on the other; and 
if the Marquis should be disposed to send any of his officers to that 
island, Mr. McKenzie was empowered to conclude a treaty with him 
jn form. 

On the 4th of June, Father Robertson, attended by Mr. 
McKenzie, left London, and starting from Harwich the same 
evening, a favourable breeze brought them in forty-eight hours to 
Heligoland, where they were kindly received by the British Consul 
who, however, was not made acquainted by the Government with 
the object of the mission. An official letter, however, brought by 
Mr. McKenzie, ordered the Consul to lay an embargo on all ship- 
ping till such a time as Father Robertson should be landed on the 
opposite coast. ‘lhe embargo was but ill-observed, and the news 
of their arrival at Heligoland was conveyed to the Continent. 
Without much loss of time a boat was ordered to bring Father 
Robertson to a small island close to the mainland. On his arrival 
there he found the attention of the French had been called to that 
spot. ‘They had thrice in one week visited every bed in the island, 
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and the inhabitants entreated him not to proceed, and were with 
much difficulty prevailed upon to grant him shelter for that nignt 
only. It would appear at this crisis that Father Robertson began 
to shrink from the imminent peril which now threatened him. He 
could not stay on the island, and without a guide, or passport, or 
letter of some sort, it was impracticable to proceed to the main- 
land. He accordingly returned early next morning to Heligoland, 
and laid his fears and difficulties before Mr. McKenzie. The 
Government agent was equal to the emergency. He sympathized 
greatly with Father Robertson’s mental disturbances, but repre- 
sented how serious a disappointment it would be to the Govern- 
ment, and how great a discredit it would be upon himself, if he 
threw up the enterprise. 

His counsel prevailed, and Father Robertson determined to make 
another trial. The Consul sent to a contraband trader, whose two 
vessels lay in the harbour under the embargo. After a good deal of 
haggling and some threats, the smuggler consented to take Father 
Robertson on condition of being allowed to leave with both his 
vessels, and that the passenger should strictly conform to his direc- 
tions. A start was made in a very small smack, and they soon 
found themselves in the river Weser. The shallows on either side 
afforded the only chance of safe landing, but there were guards at 
every spot that allowed the approach of the smallest boat. It was 
possible, by wading up to the middle for five or six miles, to reach 
the land unobserved, but Father Robertson, being advanced in 
years, had neither health nor strength for this mode of travelling. 
At last the smuggler determined to go ashore in this manner, and 
prepare the way for bringing up his vessel and landing his goods 
and passenger. In the course of the day, the crew observed a 
revenue cutter bearing down upon them. Panic stricken, the 
skipper tacked about and steered out to sea under full sail, pursued 
by the cutter. Proving the better sailor, the smuggling craft got 
away, and as night drew on dropped anchor and awaited events. 
About two o’clock in the morning, Father Robertson was awakened 
with the news that a boat was rowing alongside of them. Coming 
on deck he perceived that there were only two unarmed men in it 
who proved to be friends sent from the cutter to protect the smack. 
It turned out that the contraband trader, with the aid of a 
well-filled purse, had adroitly managed, so that the very men who 
had been impressed by the French to guard the coast were ready 
to assist him iu his traffic. Under the direction of the new-comers 
the smack resumed her former course, and came alongside the 
revenue cutter, from which, in the course of the following night, 
Father Robertson was landed under the very guns of a fort gar- 
risoned by the French. 
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He was then brought to the very house which the Chef de la 
Douane had chosen for his headquarters. There he was met 
by the good smuggler, who had a carriage and horses ready 
to bring him to his own house, where he entertained him for 
three days. By that time the smuggler had made arrange- 
ments with a friendly merchant, who agreed to receive and escort 
Father Robertson to the nearest city, Bremen. It was contrived 
that another merchant who resided there should take a drive out 
of the town at a certain hour, accompanied, as if for an airing, by 
his principal clerk, and that he should meet Father Robertson at 
an appointed spot. This plan was carried into effect ; the carriages 
met, and the clerk resigned his seat. ‘There was little reason to 
fear that any questions would be asked at the gates of the town, 
since two gentlemen had come out and two returned by the same 
vehicle, which, being an open one, rendered the party less liable to 
suspicion. Accordingly they drove in without molestation. Father 
Robertson’s new friend had prepared an excellent dinner, but he 
plied his guest so hard with wine, and questioned him so perti- 
naciously about his mission, that the worthy priest was anything 
but at his ease. It was evident that self-interest was the main- 
spring of his host’s actions, for he hoped that through the recom- 
mendation of his guest he might connect himself with the com- 
missariat of any body of troops that might be about to land on the 
coast. Father Robertson held his peace, however, and finding he 
could neither elicit information or obtain any promise, this too 
inquisitive host lost his temper, and bid Fatker Robertson begone. 
The clerk, who was present at the table, leaving at the same time, 
brought Father Robertson to a respectable hotel, where he passed 
the night meditating on various plans of operation. A stratagem 
suggested itself which he carried out successfully. Among his 
German acquaintances in London there was one nearly of his own 
age, who had left his native country when a child and never since 
revisited it. Father Robertson recollected the place of his birth, 
and knew that all his relatives were long since dead. His name, 
therefore, he adopted, and, to complete the transformation, he 
wrote to the priest of the parish in which the German was born, 
intimating that after a lapse of many years, he was desirous of 
visiting the place of his birth, aud requesting that a certificate of 
his baptism, extracted from the parish register, might be sent to 
him. The priest did not hesitate to reply. The attestation of birth 
and baptism, signed and sealed in due form, was promptly trans- 
mitted to him; and this document, coupled with his perfect know- 
ledge of the dialect of that province, completed the missioner’s 
Germanization. 

Leaving directions to have the certificate sent to Bremen, 
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Father Robertson obtained, through the good offices of the mer- 
chant’s clerk, a passport to Hamburg. ‘This was granted without 
difficulty, but it was necessary that he should make an appearance 
and sign his name. Such was the force of habit that he began with 
the initial letter of his real name, J, which the town clerk observing, 
suddenly called out to him—“ How, sir! did you not tell me your 
name was Adam?” It was really an unpardonable blunder, and 
might have proved fatal but for one of the luckiest thoughts that ever 
occurred to Father Robertson in a moment of difficulty. “ Sir,”’ he 
replied (and, certainly, with some embarrassment) “in the palatinate 
of Bavaria where I was born, we are in the habit of aflixing Johann 
(John) to every man’s baptismal name, as we do Mary to every 
woman’s, so that we do not say George, Peter, Adam, &c., but Hans 
George, Hans Peter, or Hans Adam.” ‘This was really the case. 
The explanation had the air of truth, and saved Father Robertson 
for this time. ‘The passport to make it valid was afterwards to be 
visé by the French Resident. The fee, however, was all this 
gentleman wanted, and this point of form having been observed, 
little curiosity was evinced concerning the character or destination 
of the traveller. Indeed, the natives were so hostile to the French 
that the Resident thought it best to pocket his dollars quietly. 

No obstacle prevented Father Robertson’s reaching Hamburg, 
where he arrived in an open waggon, drawn by two horses. His 
passport was inspected on the banks of the Elbe, opposite Hamburg, 
where his luggage was strictly examined by the French douaniers. 
Provided with a letter of credit on a merchant of great respectability 
in this city, on Father Robertson presenting it, the person to whom 
it was directed paid the amount specified without the least hesitation. 
While doing so, though he asked no questions, he hinted that the 
order must be on account of the English Government, and that 
Father Robertson must be entrusted with some mission of importance. 
“‘ Sir,” said Father Robertson, “you have been so prompt in honour- 
ing this draft that I need not fear to put one confidential question to 
you. Beso good as to inform me where is the main body of the 
Spanish army, under the command of La Romana?” “Oh,” 
replied the German, “I guess your design. What! do you suppose 
you can outwit Bonaparte ? Let me tell you he is too many for you.” 
«We can never know unless we try,” Father Robertson answered. 
“Try! that has been sufficiently tried already. I know of three or 
four who have attempted to reach the army ; they and their papers 
were seized, and I need not allude to their fate.” “Truly no great 
encouragement,” was the reply, “ yet try I must and will. I can but 
die once.” ‘ That must be as you please, sir, let me only beg of 
you not to return to my house; I have no ambition to be shot or 
hanged on your account. Romana is at Nyborg, in the Isle of Fiinen, 
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a long way from here. Be assured you will never reach him. It 
was only the other day that the probability of the Marquis’s evasion 
was discussed at a public dinner: some of the guests held it to bea 
likely event; others ridiculed such a notion, but Bernadctte, who 
was present, pronounced it simply an impossibility.” Sir,” said 
Father Robertson, “ you have it in your power, no doubt, to convey 
intelligence to Romana; as a merchant you have correspondence in 
every direction. Would you be kind enough to forward a letter 
from me through any friend?” “That is what I neither can nor 
will undertake,” answered the German. “TI have told you where are 
his headquarters—it is your business to do the rest, mine not to 
intermeddle. I have too much property at stake. Adieu.” 

Father Robertson approached two other persons with the same 
object during his stay in Hamburg without success. Learning 
that the Spanish had their hospital near Altona, and that the 
sick were attended by a priest of their own nation, he succeeded 
in interviewing the latter. Having been assured of the invio- 
lability of his secret, the Spanish priest referred him to an 
invalid Spanish officer. Sympathizing with Father Robertson’s 
mission, the officer, however, declared himself entirely unable to 
assist him, nor would he give him a letter to La Romana. “ No, 
no, sir,” said he, “ you are the man who undertock the task, you 
are the man to finish the work. I wish you success, but can do 
nothing to assist you.” Staying long enough in Hamburg to enable 
Mr. McKenzie to place more money at his disposal, together with 
the latest intelligence from [ondon and the seat of war, Father 
Robertson succeeded in getting a passport to Liibeck, and laid in 
a stock of cigars and chocolate to enable him to take up the role of 
commercial traveller. As a further precaution he procured letters 
of introduction to several merchants, to each of whom he remitted 
a sum of money sufficient to secure civility at their hands without 
exciting suspicion. 

The merchants of Liibeck to whom Father Robertson had letters 
of credit or advice waited on him and freely offered their services. 
When he said his destination was Copenhagen they expressed great 
surprise, assuring him that no consideratoin would tempt them to 
venture so far, as English vessels were swarming in the adjacent 
seas. Father Robertson’s reply was to the effect that the profits 
of the adventure he had in hand would more than compensate for 
his perils, and the only favour he asked, was for them to procure 
a passport from the Danish Consul. This was readily forthcoming, 
and he took his departure for the Danish dominions in a pust-chaise. 
His next stage was Kiel. On entering the town, the usual questions 
were asked, but his passport was not examined. ‘There was a 
vessel lying in the river bound for the Danish islands, and he was 
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taken on board without hesitation. The master, however, delayed 
for nearly two days in the river, pretending fear of the Knglish, 
who were cruising in the Belt, but it was very soon evident that 
what he really was in doubt about, was the character of his 
passenger, whom he finally landed at Kiel again. There, Father 
Robertson, nothing daunted, took post without delay, and the 
driver, an intelligent man, advised him to cross over to Assens, a 
small island about three miles broad, separated from the continent 
by a very narrow strait, and from Fiinen by another arm of the 
Baltic. Here he had some trouble about his passport, which had 
not been inspected or marked since his entrance into the Danish 
@ominions, Luckily, the officer happened to be a Hanoverian, who 
was so delighted at hearing the latest news from his own country 
that he at once admitted Father Robertson’s excuses. Here the 
traveller made a show of taking orders for wines, cigars, chocolate, 
&e., from the postmaster and innkeeper, and these orders served 
afterwards as proofs that the purpose of his journey was commercial 
speculation. In the evening he drove across the little island, and 
passed the night at a tolerable inn at the ferry, where a bureau 
was kept for the inspection of passports. Next morning three men 
rowed the boat across, and safely conveyed him to the island of 
Fiiner, the land of his promise. 

Father Robertson was conducted on landing in Fiinen to an inn, 
which proved to be the quarters of one of the Spanish Colonels. 
Next morning he was received politely by this officer, who readily 
imparted all he knew of the army, believing the secret missioner 
to be a dealer in chocolate and cigars. He stated that the Spanish 
contingent consisted originally of 18,000 men, but desertion, 
fatigue, and disease had greatly diminished its numbers. He con- 
firmed the intelligence that the Commander-in-Chief was at 
Nyborg with his staff, and with this assurance Father Robertson 
started out for kis last day’s journey to the headquarters of the 
Marquis de la Romana. Nyborg was a fortified harbour and town 
on the Belt. Between it and Zealand were lying several English 
ships of war, keeping a strict blockade. It was about midnight 
when the carriage drove up to the best inn of the town. After 
many refusals and excuses the dealer in chocolate and cigars was 
accommodated with a second bed placed in the room occupied by 
the landlord himself. The diplomatic Father then ordered a good 
supper, taking care to make mine host have his share of a very 
excellent bottle of wine, which encouraged conversation. Here he 
learnt all the details of the Marquis’s establishment which, 
by the way, included two cooks, and two valets-de-chambre 
besides livery servants. 


Next morning, after breakfast, Father Robertson wrote a 
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note in French to the Commander-in-Chief in the character of 
a foreign merchant, desiring a private interview, in order to 
present him with some samples of his ware. A favourable 
answer was at once returned by the French valet. Taking a 
box of his best cigars and a few pounds of chocolate in his hand, 
not a little agitated, and doubtful of the event, the British envoy 
made his way through a salooa full of officers and aides-de-camp, 
and soon found himself in the presence of the Marquis de la Romana. 
No sooner closeted with the illustrious grandee than Father Robert- 
son began a flattering speech in the following words :—“ Senor, 
you see before you » stranger who comes to put his life in your 
hands. I am a Catholic priest, chosen, perhaps, partly on that 
account, for the mission I am about to explain, as it was imagined a 
Spaniard might be disposed to put confidence in the word of a 
Catholic clergyman. I am directed to your Excellency by the 
English Government; but let me say at once, I have no paper 
whatever to deliver to you, so that, in the event of my being 
arrested, you cannot be compromised in the least degree; and, 
moreover, [ desire no writing from you, my message is merely 
verbal ; be your answer the same. All that I can offer in the way 
of credentials is the knowledge I have of certain particulars of 
your personal intercourse with Mr. Frere, whom you will remember 
as our Ambassador in Spain. He desires me to remind your Excel- 
lency that the first time he had the pleasure of dining with you was 
at Toledo. After dinner you withdrew together into a cabinet 
containing books. In this cabinet there was one picture. That 
picture was by Mengs, and represented St. Peter and St. John at 
the gate of the Temple.” ‘ All most true,” exclaimed the General, 
his face assuming the most friendly aspect. ‘‘ Would your Excel- 
lency recognize Mr. Frere’s handwriting?” continued Father 
Robertson. ‘‘ Methinks I should.” Here Father Robertson pro- 
duced a very small fragment torn from a memorandum he had 
received from Mr. Frere, which was immediately recognized by the 
Marquis.* Having thus established his credit as a confidential 
agent of the British Government, Father Robertson added, ‘ Mr. 
Frere had assured me I should find in your Excellency a man of 
strict honour and high principle, and an enemy to French tyranny 
and oppression.” He then delivered verbatim the message which 
had been entrusted to him by the Secretary of State, and which we 
have already set out at !ength. 

There was a pause after Father Robertson ceased speaking, and 
it flashed across him that, perhaps, the General was not a sufficiently 
strong man for the occasion. ‘‘ General,” he exclaimed with some 


* This fragment was a portion of a line of the poem ‘‘ The Cid” on which the 
Marquis de la Romana and Mr. Frere had a literary controversy. 
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hesitation, “ need I feel a doubt that I have idly reposed confidence 
in a Spanish cavalier?” “Sir,” answered the Marquis, in an im- 
pressive tone, “ you have nothing to fear from me! But have you 
mentioned your errand to anyone since your arrival on the Con- 
tinent?”’ Father Robertson then disclosed exactly to what persons 
on his journey he had made disclosures. 

This concluded the first interview. Father Robertson having 
disburdened his mind felt more or less elated, but does not 
appear to have been free from annoyance. On leaving the 
General he encountered a most inquisitive Jew, whose ques- 
tions he answered very laconically. After sauntering through 
the town for some little time he returned to the hotel, and 
found the windows over the gateway occupied by the General 
and his officers. ‘The moment he was observed to enter the 
house, a summons was brought down by the French valet for the 
> On re-entering the Marquis’s cabinet, 
Father Robertson at once said, “I presume, General, I shall now have 
the honour of your reply?” In return, the General observed that 
he and his staff were entirely ignorant of what was going on 


‘man with the cigars.’ 


in Spain. For a whole year not one letter had been allowed to 
reach them, and they knew no more than the French chose to tell 
them in the public papers. One of the fabrications put about 
was that King George ILI. had died on the 4th June. Father 
Robertson straightway gave all the information in his possession 
with regard to the forces of Spain and the Continent generally, 
including the deputation of Spanish grandees to London, soliciting 
the aid and protection of England. A long conversation ensued 
between the pair, the interesting interview being frequently inter- 
rupted by the intrusive entrance of the French valet. As often as 
he appeared, however, the conversation turned on cigars and choco- 
late. When they were left alone, the Marquis remarked that he 
was surrounded by spies, and could not be too circumspect. The 
upshot of the interview was that Romana would not pledge himself 
to anything, neither would he promise to correspond with his 
visitor at Hamburg, nor would he in any way help Father Robertson 
to get on board any English vessel off the coast. ‘l'o attempt this, 
he said, might endanger the success of the whole undertaking. 

On quitting the Marquis, as he thought, for the last time, Father 
Robertson’s first plan of escape was through the English fleet. 
He accordingly repaired to the shore and sauntered along the beach, 
managing to attract the attention of the English. Just at the 
moment when a boat was putting off to him, he was observed by 
a Danish militiaman, who lay couched on the grass, with his 
musket beside him. ‘There was no retreat, and, seeing that 
his safety depended solely on his self-possession, Father Robertson 
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stepped up to him and greeted him in German, enquiring how he 
could get across the Belt without falling into the hands of the 
English. The Dane eyed him very suspiciously, but recommended 
him to address himself to a fisherman, who was the owner of several 
boats close by. Proceeding thither, and while treating with the 
boatmen, six sturdy Danes rushed in with fixed bayonets, demanding 
to know who he was. It was a critical moment, and only presence 
of mind and composure of manner saved the priest in disguise. 
Raising his heart to God, and begging to be fortified, he calmly 
replied:—*I am a merchant.” ‘Have you a_ passport?” 
“ Certainly,” he replied. “Show it!” ‘Here it is!” It was 
in German, and not one of the party could readit. They, of course, 
condemned it as not good. ‘‘Why not good?” said Father 
Robertson, “ don’t you know the arms of your King? Look at 
this seal?” ‘‘ No, it won’t do,” was the reply. ‘‘ Where do you 
come from?” ‘ From Nyborg.” ‘“ We will conduct you back to 
Nyborg.” ‘That as you please,” replied Father Robertson, “ but 
as I found my way hither along the shore, I cannot mistake my 
way back again.” ‘‘ We will take care you shall not ; come along 
with us.” 

Escorted by his guard, Father Robertson was brought to 
another village, where the sergeant of the party was quartered, 
who turned out to be a very honest-hearted Hanoverian. On 
examination the passport proved to be satisfactory, and, after some 
friendly conversation, it was agreed that the sergeant himself 
should accompany his prisoner to his colonel, whose country seat 
was a short distance from the direct road to Nyborg. They found 
the colonel engaged with a small party at a game of skittles. The 
passports were found to be perfectly regular, and with an apology 
from the colonel for the ignorance of his men, and taking leave of 
the good-natured Hanoverian sergeant, Father Robertson returned, 
much fatigued in body and mind, to his inn at Nyborg. Having 
eaten a hearty supper, and treating his host again to a bottle of his 
own best wine, Father Robertson was on his way to his room, 
when he passed the bottom of the staircase which the Marquis and 
some of his officers were ascending. Leaning over the banisters, 
the Marquis, in a half whisper and broken English, said: ‘Come 
to me—morrow morning—eight o’clock.” 

Punctual to his engagement, Father Robertson was received with 
the utmost kindness by La Romana. His Excellency said he had 
fully weighed his important communication, and after consulting 
with his officers had finally determined to accept the proposal of 
the English Government, and would take his measures accordingly. 
He expressed his sorrow that it was not in his power to place Father 
Robertson out of danger, advised him not to delay his departure, 
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thanking him cordially for his valuable services, and assuring him 
he would on all occasions be ready to bear his cordial testimony to 
the admirable manner in which he had executed his commission. 

Father Robertson was now obliged to consider how to effect his 

return. He told his landlord that having got a few orders from 
the Marquis, he should, without loss of time, return to Hamburg. 
The landlord expressed regret at losing him so soon, and begged 
him to take an order from him to the innkeeper at Assens, his stock 
of rum and brandy being almost exhausted. This turned out a 
lucky incident, for, on arrival at Assens, Father Robertson was 
accosted by a man of particularly ferocious aspect, who demanded 
his passport. ‘This, he declared, not to be good, and then he insisted 
upon inspecting his luggage. Nothing suspicious was found, how- 
ever. The Dane then insisted on seeing in what coin Father 
Robertson was going to pay the postilion of his chaise. Father 
Robertson, however, was, determined not to submit to this piece of 
insolence, and positively refused to pay the man a single coin while 
he looked on. Nor was the landlord of the hotel much more 
accommodating. Having been a silent spectator of these indig- 
nities, he now came forward and apologized for not being able to 
accommodate him. Father Robertson cut him short by observing 
that it was a matter of no consequence ; that he had, indeed, intended 
to give him a considerable order for rum and brandy which he had 
received from the keeper of the principal hotel at Nyborg, but that 
he would now reserve it for somebody else. The effect was electrical. 
Civility succeeded insolence; everything was at his command ; 
every other customer would be turned out of doors. Accord- 
ingly, Father Robertson agreed to stay, and two hours after- 
wards his passport was returned with many apologies. 

Taking the same route as before, our traveller passed through 
Kiel to Liibeck, and thence to Hamburg, without any serious inter- 
ruption. Here he wrote to Mr. McKenzie, at Heligoland, requesting 
that instructions might be sent to the British fleet to communicate 
with the Spanish General. Having thus completed his mission, his 
chief solicitude was to effect his own escape. He tried to get off by 
Cuxhaven, but found this impracticable. He paid a visit to his old 
friend the smuggler near Bremen, who, without giving him time to 
speak, chased him out of the house. Returning to Bremen, and 
thence to Hamburg, Father Robertson here received the happy 
intelligence of the escape of the Marquis de la Romana with the 
greater part of his army. At last he turned his thoughts to his old 
abode in Ratisbon. He resolved to take Erfurth on his route, where 
it so happened that, Napoleon was holding his celebrated conference 
with the Emperor Alexander. Taking up his abode in the Scotch 

Monastery there, which was a branch of that in Ratisbon, and 
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under the same Abbot, he stayed a short time with his old colleagues, 
the brothers Hamilton, then professors of that university. Leaving 
Erfurth, he made his way to Ratisbon, having visited en route the 
field of the celebrated battle of Jena. Remaining a few weeks at 
Ratisbon, he proceeded thence to Lintz, which he made his head- 
quarters for the winter. Here receiving an account of one of the 
most signal victories gained by Lord Wellington in Spain, Father 
Robertson determined to spread the news as much as possible, and 
for that purpose translated the Duke’s despatches into German, 
and had them printed for distribution. He then went so far as to take 
a secret journey to Munich for the purpose of dropping in the street 
a number of these documents during the darkness of the evening. 
A clerical friend warning him of the excitement which these docu- 
ments created, Father Robertson took a hasty departure for 
Austria. How needful all this speed was he subsequently under- 
stood from a friend in Munich. Scarcely had he left the town when 
orders were issued to the police to shut the gates, and institute 
the strictest possible search for the incendiary who had dared to 
circulate such intelligence in the stronghold of the French in 
Germany. 

During the remainder of the year 1808 Father Robertson moved 
about from place to place, visiting Vienna and Bohemia. At last 
he arrived at Dresden, in the spring of 1809, without a passport. 
Within two hours of his arrival the place was occupied by the 
French, and in a short space he had the honour of a visit at his 
hotel from two officers of the police to enquire his name and occupa- 
tion. He gave his assumed name, Adam Roraner, and announced 
himself as a teacher of languages. The police seemed satisfied at 
first, but returned shortly afterwards, enquiring whether he had a 
passport. He replied “‘ No.” Then came the stunning remark, 
‘“You have given us a wrong name: yours is James Robertson; 
you are anative of Scotland.” The fugitive was thunderstruck, but 
having become familiar with such incidents he retained his presence 
of mind, and replied with assumed composure, “ Well, what then ? 
I am still a teacher of languages.” “ But, sir,” they answered, 
“you cannot stop here.” “I am content; give me a passport,” 
said Father Robertson. ‘“ Sir, yon came without a passport, and 
therefore you cannot have one from hence.” ‘Then let me go 
without one.” ‘ That is equally impossible,” was the reply. He 
could only exclaim against this inconsistency ; and they left him 
for further instructions, promising another visit. It was impossible 
for Father Robertson to surmise how his name had been discovered. 
All he could do was to seek the advice of a worthy ecclesiastic in 
the town, to whom he communicated his position. Through the in- 
fluence of his friend he obtained a passport, and left immediately for 
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Berlin. Thence he posted to Hamburg, and had the good fortune to 
reach Cuxhaven in safety. ‘hence he took ship for England. 
Father Robertson subsequently discovered that immediately 
after his departure from Dresden, the French had found out who 
he was, and he had been tracked and pursued by hussars from 
Berlin to Hamburg. The only way in which he could account for 
his escape was that he paid his postilions extravagantly through- 
out. Being well supplied with funds he travelled with four 
horses, and his fame kept pace with his progress. Near the end of 
his journey the postilions, wishing to make the best of their good 
customer, suggested that as the horses were in good condition they 
should take him on a second stage without stopping. When the 
chaise arrived near the end of the first stage, the postilions, being 
afraid of the post-master, took a circuitous route to avoid the 
village. In the meantime his pursuers came up; but finding on 
enquiry at the village that the chaise had not passed there, 
suspected he had followed some by-road to baffle pursuit, and 
they, therefore, tried every road but the right one. This is the 
only possible explanation of Father Robertson’s providential escape 
from the last and most serious of the varied risks he had under- 
gone in the course of his undertaking. He had been absent thirteen 
months from first to last, and in that time ran the gauntlet of every 
sort of danger and difficulty. His secret mission was not only 
successful, but had a considerable influence on contemporary 
history. 
Priur H. Bacenat. 


A RECENT GLIMPSE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


WE hear a great deal about the South African problem. No doubt 
there are many problems ahead for the dwellers in the several 
Colonies, but, so far as the Mother Country is concerned, the only 
problem which presents itself to me, after my hasty gallop over 
the various South African States, is how to leave them alone and 
yet avoid creating an appearance of Imperial indifference. They 
should work out their own problems, they should receive Imperial 
help and encouragement in so doing, but they should be free from 
advice, interference, or premature intervention from outside. Their 
curses in the past have been precipitate action on the one hand, 
and, on the other, checks from time to time placed on their well- 
informed and spontaneous efforts and desires. 

So many books about South Africa have, during the last few 
years, been written by prospectors, pioneers, pot-hunters, and 
politicians that its geography must be familiar to all who care to 
give any thought whatever to the country. These few remarks 
about it are therefore given under the presumption that it is need- 
less to begin by a geographical description. Let it suffice to sketch 
it as a ring of States, encircling by a British cordon two Dutch- 
speaking Republics, which are independent of direct British control 
except as concerns their foreign relations. Its history, however, 
is not so familiar as its geography, and can be here summarized 
sufficiently to enable us to draw lessons therefrom. 

After discovering the Cape of Good Hope at the end of the 
fifteenth century the Portuguese made no permanent use of the 
promontory which they had found and named. Like the man 
who docketed his bills and then put them aside as being “done 
with,” they dubbed the spot as dedicated to Hope, but made no 
effort for such hope’s fulfilment. About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the Dutch stepped into the shoes of the Portuguese 
and proceeded to make Table Bay a “house of call” for their out- 
ward and homeward vessels trading with the Indies. There was at 
first no thought of annexation or even of permanent occupation of 
territory; it was merely to be a haven by the seaside for the 
victualling of their passing ships. But circumstances, as usual, 
were too strong for men who planned limits which were not in 
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practice possible. To have a secure house of call you must have 
a secure demesne round it and secure approaches. You must 
have some rule and governance over tramps and vagrants, or 
worse—whatever may be their colour—who may infest or traverse 
the neighbourhood, and you must have some sort of police or other 
armed body as the executive of your control. So the original small 
earth fort became alarge bastioned castle(yet standing at Cape Town), 
and the territory originally occupied by a handful of Dutch soldiers 
and sailors, instead of being still limited to a fort and its purlieus, 
was perforce—and after fights with natives—considerably extended 
northwards and eastwards. By the end of the century the Cape of 
of Good Hope had become a Dutch settlement and colony. It 
was soon and largely augmented by a body of French Huguenots. 
On the revocation of the Edict of Nantes they had taken refuge in 
Holland, and passed from thence to the new Colony. Half the 
so-called Dutch element at the Cape, in the Transvaal, and in the 
Orange Free State is really of French, and not Dutch, origin. 
Their names still indicate this, though the French language itselt 
has disappeared completely. ‘The Dutch of the last century were 
not so tolerant as are the British of to-day. The Dutch of 1698 
and their descendants sternly repressed all attempts to keep up 
the French tongue. Its use in addressing the Government upon 
official matters was publicly forbidden. It was ordered that 
nothing but Dutch should be taught in the schools, and the 
reading of the French Bible in places of worship was sternly 
repressed. The only reply given to a Huguenot deputation which 
went to remonstrate with Governor Van Der Stell, was a reprimand 
which told them to “restrain their French impertinences.” In 
1898, on the contrary, under the British Crown, the use of the 
Africo-Dutch language (commonly called “ taal”) is permitted even 
in the central seat of authority, namely, the Parliament—in my 
humble opinion, a wrong concession and illogical. The tongue 
of the paramount Power should alone be heard in the chief 
Assembly of the State. Would our Welsh Members ever venture 
to ask that they should be allowed to speak in the House of 
Commons their musical, but uncomfortable, dialect? And 
illogical because if the object of speech is to persuade—no doubt 
this is only a theory and nothing more—-still, if such be the 
theory of public life, surely that language should be used which 
ean be“ understanded ” of all the people who are being addressed for 
the purposes of persuasion. Now, while all can, if they like, under- 
stand English, there are a number who do not, and never will, 
understand Dutch, in spite of the example set by Sir Alfred 
Milner, the Governor, who has been diligently studying the 
language since he arrived at Cape Town, 
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But to return. The wars against Napoleon and the French 
power resulted in the conquest and final annexation by Britain of 
all the Dutch possessions at the Cape. The year 1806 was virtually 
the date at which British rule and British responsibility began. 
The total white population at that time only numbered about 
26,000. 

There have since been several Kaffir wars. In fact, at one 
time, to the Englishman at home such wars appeared as the 
necessary accompaniments and an unavoidable evil of our occupa- 
tion, just as the tsetse fly is the unavoidable curse of the 
transport riders in certain forest lands near the coast. But the 
recognition of the supremacy of native chiefs—in order to save 
ourselves trouble—was in truth the main cause of most of these 
troubles. It was so in the Gaika War of 1817, the war against the 
Galekas in 1834, and that with Sandili in 1846. To yield for the 
sake of an easy life often produces a life without a moments ease. 
Our insistence on imposing our domestic views upon the Dutch, 
who obstinately adhered to their own, led to the Great Treks north- 
wards and eastwards, which, while depleting the Colony, created 
independent communities outside its borders. The battle of Boom- 
platz against the Orange Free State and the forcible annexation of 
Natal were among the difficult incidents which had to be faced 
owing to this state of things. The Orange Free State, however, 
had its independence restored in 1852 because its occupation was 
held to be too onerous, owing mainly to the neighbourhood of the 
chief Moshesh and his warlike Basutos. 

At length, in 1872, full responsible government was granted to 
Cape Colony; and since then local knowledge and experience have 
spared many serious mistakes of omission and commission—though 
the Transvaal embroglio, also a legacy of the Great Treks above 
referred to, still remains unsolved. Embroglio is a fit word to use, 
as our treatment of this State has been one long series of blunders, 
ending in that colossal error (which was, as Tallyrand used to say, 
worse than a crime, because such a mistake), namely, the raid under 
Dr. Jameson. The name will ever recall to the philosopher and 
moralist an illustration of how much harm one man may, if cir- 
cumstances favour, do in five minutes. There have been big 
historical heroes who have done incalculable mischief, but they 
have taken years or a lifetime to do it; but these few instants dur- 
ing which the leader of the raiders made up his mind to “go” were 
parents of evils many and manifold. Thereby was restored the 
power of Boer bigotry and Krugerism, which was fast waning. 
Thereby was renewed all over South Africa the racial prejudices 
and antagonisms which were rapidly dying out; while the sense was 
revived of injuries and injustices in the past which had almost been 
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forgotten, and are now afresh recounted and resented. The moral 
philosopher cannot help also dwelling on what is fame! The 
majority of men who labour and strive through a life of virtuous 
endeavour for fame go down to their graves unknown and unsung. 
The name of Jameson will for many years remain famous in South 
Africa owing to the five minutes above referred to; and as the 
Greeks counted by Olympiads, so the year of Jameson’s Raid will be 
the starting point for South African dates and periods. 

Time alone can heal. It is no use repeating that when it comes 
to unofiicial raiding the record of the Boers in that line makes 
quite insignificant the one that started the other way trom Pitsani 
and Mafeking. Indeed, the lesson to be learnt from travel in the 
Transvaal is that things must for the present be left alone. That 
there are many and justifiable complaints to be made against the 
government—that enterprise is discouraged and hampered—all 
this is true, though it is not true that all the mines which have 
failed to pay owe their failure to the administration of the country. . 
It is a convenient formula with which to mect discontented share- 
holders, and so shift the blame from the neighbouring backs of 
Promoters to the distant backs of Pretorian Ministers. But it is 
certain that President Kruger himself will yield nothing unless 
actually compelled by circumstances. He is wedded to his own 
views. All large towns and all mining and commercial ventures 
are to him nuisances. He heaves a sigh when he hears of a new 
discovery of a lode or reef. The old patriarchal life and mis- 
government of his predecessors is to him the perfection of 
existence, and he is too old and too fast set in his ideas to yield 
or even to listen to persuasion or argument. Itis all wasted on 
him. Then, again, he occupies a very special position ; he is the 
Grand Old Man of South Africa. He has won his great influence 
by very dexterous management, aided by marvellous good luck and 
by the numerous mistakes of his opponents. There are many of 
his race both in the Transvaal and in the rest of South Africa 
who would support him and resent any interference with him 
even though they acknowledge that he is bigoted and wrong. It 
will not be the same in the case of any successor. He will have 
to stand on his merits and the strength of his case, not merely on 
slowly acquired prestige. To wait, therefore, patiently till another 
man steps into the Presidential chair is all that a wise man can 
counsel for the present, That time cannot in the nature of things 
be far distant. 

It is important to repeat and to emphasize this view, because 
there are many hot spirits who urge immediate and therefore 
hasty action. This would be really disastrous, and another in the 
long series of Transvaal blunders. Let us insist on the strict 
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fulfilment of all the obligations of the 1884 Convention both direct 
and indirect—both in letter and spirit. Let us not in the slight- 
est allow any further derogation trom it, such as we have already 
permitted. The intention, for instance, of the framers of that Con- 
vention was that the Transvaal Government should only approach 
foreign Powers through Imperial channels. Successive Secretaries 
of State have tacitly allowed the contrary, reserving only the right 
of refusing Imperial consent to the results of secret negotiations— 
a much more difficult and ineffective control. But for the present 
we must content ourselves with the Convention. The speculators 
and capitalists of Johannesburg must have patience, especially since 
they have not shown qualities which can extort from us any such 
ardent sympathy as would justify the risk and troubles of prema- 
ture intervention. 

There is a minor but not wholly unimportant point which 
suggests itself after a study of the map of South Africa, and 
that concerns the detached and distant spot on the West Coast 
where the British flag now flies in solitary state. 

It would appear as if the retention of Walfisch Bay, with its 
attendant expense, is no longer necessary. It is a fine harbour on 
a coast where harbours are rare, but its Hinterland, now owned by 
the Germans, presents for hundreds of miles the dreariest and 
most barren of sand-hills and sand-flats—in fact, a region un- 
inhabitable. When the occupation of Augra Peguena and 
Damaraland by the Germans was, in 1884, recognized by the Cape 
Colony and by the Imperial Government, this Bay of Walfisch was 
reserved in order to avert the danger of any foreign expedition 
landing there and proceeding eastward to join hands across 
Bechuanaland with the Transvaal Republic, and so cutting us off 
from the territories to the north. But the foresight and energy 
of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his co-workers have now made impossible 
the execution of any such scheme. Bechuanaland and Rhodesia 
are now securely and permanently under the British flag; our way 
to the north is open and free. Lord Kitchener uttered a pregnant 
and self-fulfilling prophesy—for many a true word is spoken in 
jest—when he sent to Mr. Rhodes a telegram after the taking of 
Khartoum, the most telling words of which were the last two, 
namely, “ Hurry up.” If, therefore, we can make some mutually 
advantageous bargain with the German Empire for future arrange- 
ments in South Africa or elsewhere, the surrender of Walfisch Bay 
might be an important element and make-weight. The place 
should be so regarded by the Cape Colony and ourselves. 

Now as to Rhodesia, which comprises Mashonaland and Mata- 
beleland with an area of 250,000 square miles, the question 
arises whether it has a future commensurate with its size, and the 
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interest which its origin has excited. Well, nobody can travel over 
it without admiration for its climate and general healthfulness. 
Buluwayo, now reached by railway, presents a scene of activity 
and comparative comfort which, when we remember that 
it is only four and a half years of age, is nothing short of 
astounding. Villa residences, well-built and neatly planted, 
have already sprung up round the town, while stores and 
shops of all sorts meet the wants and even the whims 
of its inhabitants). The men and also the few women are 
full of energy, hope, and confidence. Salisbury, with about three 
years start, is much the same. Although the main character of 
the country is clearly pastoral, there is much land, where the water 
difficulty could be met, available for tillage. In old times, before 
the arrival of the Matabele warriors, with their devastating assegais 
a large population of Makalakas and Mashonas lived there as culti- 
vators of rice, ground-nuts, sweet potatoes, and maize. The most 
casual traveller can see that the land contains much gold, and he 
who descends below the surface must recognize that in many 
spots it is of payable quality. That there will be found in Rhodesia 
a concentrated mass of the precious metal sufficient to rival the Rand 
round Johannesburg is certainly not probable, but there is a large 
margin between loss and the best profits made on the Rand, and 
the results of many of the Rhodesian mines appear likely to rank 
high within that margin. The peace of the country would seem 
to be secured, at any rate within the settled parts of it. An 
admirable mounted police force, organized by Colonel Nicholson 
of the 7th Huzzars, and under his command, cover the territory 
with posts of white men, who act not only as the armed force, but 
also as the ears of the authorities to whom any unrest or nascent 
combination among the natives would be quickly reported. The 
efficiency and quality of this force and the fine spirit which 
animates them are quite remarkable. The late Matabele rising 
was greatly owing to the excesses of the undisciplined coloured 
police, and to the fact of these men, who could not be trusted, 
having arms and knowledge how to use them. The Chartered 
Company has this year made a collection of Hut Tax, which 
brought in about £17,000—a much larger sum than was antici- 
pated—and the levying was smoothly and peacefully carried 
through. This was a remarkable sign of matters having settled 
down. 

The intermingling of the two races in Cape Colony and their 
successive steps in colonization are curiously illustrated by the 
names of stations which follow one another alongside the railway. 
For instance, Klipfontein, Halesowen, Tafelburg, and Conway are 
names taken at random of four adjacent stations on the Cape lines. 
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The result of the recent elections has been a disappointment to 
those who were popularly considered the English party, and who 
call themselves Progressives. . 

It has been a victory for the Dutch party, although the two 
opposing ranks in the House of Assembly are about balanced, there 
being a majority of only one or two votes for the supporters of the 
Afrikander Bond. The fact also is worthy of notice that, of the six 
men who compose the new Cabinet, only two are themselves 
Members of the Bond. This points to moderation and sobriety in 
the aims and actions of the Executive, and may also be taken as 
evidence that the majority of the rank and file of the Bond are 
equally disposed to be sober and moderate. There does not, there- 
fore, appear reasonable cause for any present alarm in the 
matter of Imperial supremacy, whatever future years—or rather, 
shall we say, future lustres—may evolve. Indeed, Mr. Schreiner and 
his friends, besides being men of high character and honesty, have 
in various ways shown their loyalty to be real; while the doubts 
which have been thrown upon it by the cries of their political 
opponents have sprung from the inspiration of party tactics rather 
than from an outburst of genuine convictions. 

The real factor in the comparative success of the Afrikander 
party is that it has sprung from an uprising of the rural against 
the urban element—of land as the rival of commerce and mining 
(foolishly ignoring that it should be their handmaid); in short, of 
feelings and policy as typified by Pretoria, against aims and enter- 
prises as typified by Johannesburg. 

It may be a matter of regret that such a policy should have won, 
and that, to paraphrase what Mr. Rhodes said in the House of 
Assembly, Krugerism should have apparently obtained an official 
foothold in the Cape Colony, but there need be no fear that the path 
of progress will be for long blocked. Already, since those lines were 
written, news has arrived that, compelled by public opinion and 
the pressure of the Opposition, the Government of Mr. Schreiner 
has consented, however unwillingly, to give immediate priority 
to the question of redistribution of seats, and thus to rectify 
somewhat the anomalous state of political representation in the 
Cape Colony which has enabled a minority of voters to place a 
Ministry in power and inertia temporarily to outflank progress, 
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THE COMPANY SCANDAL. 
A CITY VIEW. 


In these days, when finance is ubiquitous and all-powerful, it has, 
until quite lately, been no easy matter to obtain a hearing in 
the Press for protests against its malpractices. The Hooley dis- 
closures have, no doubt, awakened the public—I was about to say 
“conscience,” but, perhaps, “sense of decency” would be the more 
correct phrase—and have caused the subject to be ventilated 
more than usual of late, but it still requires some hardihood to 
speak disparagingly in print of a man who has so many and such 
powerful friends as your modern company-monger. He is such 
an adept at making himself popular all round; adopts such 
efficient, yet simple, means of conciliating everybody; pays you 
so liberally for such insignificant services—a cheque for £10,000, let 
us say, as directors’ fees for a few weeks’ work, or a handsome 
present of shares for not warning the public against his wares. 
The needy colonel and the indigent peer alike pocket his guineas 
and bless his name. Great newspapers laud his generosity, and 
print his speeches at company meetings verbatim, with big head- 
lines and in leaded type. Religion itself is in his debt, for is he not 
a frequent builder and adorner of churches? Society, we know, 
welcomes him with open arms ; and, though in the City his name 
may smell anything but sweet, west of Temple Bar men of 
high social position are proud to propose him for the smartest 
clubs. His cheques render him a power in politics; and Party 
managers, thinking naturally enough more of their majorities 
than of financial morality, are only too thankful if he will 
condescend to adorn Westminster with his presence. 

Small wonder that such an engaging personage is so much looked 
up to, and that criticism of his shortcomings (I am assuming for 
the moment that he has shortcomings) seems churlish and un- 
gracious, and is always received by the Press with marked coldness 
and disfavour. I have been for many years an occasional contributor 
to the magazines, and my effusions are customarily honoured, 
in common with those of my brother and sister writers, with a 
certain number of notices in the papers. Only when I denounce 
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the company-mongers, and the folk great and small who aid and 
abet them, the stream of criticism dries up mysteriously to about a 
tenth of its usual size, and the reviewers become as mum as mice. 
Other writers on this topic have, I know, had the same experience. 
It can hardly be that so important a subject which so intimately 
touches people’s pockets can lack interest, while, as to my treat- 
ment of it, I can only say that I have made a special study of it 
for some time past. There is no doubt that it is a very unpalatable 
topic both to pressmen and politicians, and that among the former 
something like a conspiracy of silence exists concerning it. No 
statesman of front rank has, to the best of my recollection, dealt 
with it for a long time past except the ever-courageous Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, who told us plainly last January that the existing 
law is a direct encouragement to fraud, and that “the great 
lawyers who add lustre to the House of Lords are not very eager 
reformers of this branch of the law.” That the Press, or a large 
section of it, should be mortally afraid of agitation against financial 
scandals is natural for reasons which have been abundantly 
illustrated by the Hooley case. Apart, however, from mercenary 
motives, there are papers of perfect integrity which show a re- 
luctance to have the question forced to the front, and close their 
correspondence columns against it. The subject is a difficult and 
thorny one,no doubt,and articles upon it are likely to bring a hornet’s 
nest about editors’ ears. The danger of checking enterprise by ill- 
advised legislation bulks largely in some people’s minds; while too 
strict investigation is deprecated in certain quarters for fear of 
stirring up mud and possibly smirching well-known names. Un- 
fortunately, the cleaning out of cesspools is an operation which 
always involves the disturbance of much odoriferous matter ; and 
though it is unnecessary to indulge in wild talk about “ Augean 
stables” and the like, the fact remains that the world of company 
promotion and trust-mongering finance is a disgusting centre of 
corruption, which constitutes a standing menace to commercial 
stability as well as morality. 

An immense pother has been made about the Hooley business, 
yet it tells us very little that we did not know before. That the 
corrupting influence of the company-monger is not confined to 
trade circles has long been patent to every thinking person. Every 
City man knew long ago that there were peers who sold their 
names to promoters for the adornment of that front sheet which, 
us Mr. Hooley reminds us, is the most vital part of a prospectus. 
He is, therefore, not particularly impressed when he reads that on 
the boards of the Hooley companies, through which the public is 
said to have lost £11,000,000, there were one duke, six earls, half a 
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dozen lords, besides baronets, knights, admirals, generals, &c. 
galore, whose directorial functions were mainly decorative. He 
knows, too, that the recent scandals are quite trifling compared, 
for instance, with the iniquities of the Trustee and Executor group 
of trust companies which were so carefully hushed up five or six 
years ago owing to the number of eminent persons involved; and 
he cannot but smile at the spectacle of a public which so com- 
placently swallowed the Winchester House camel, straining thus 
vigorously at the Hooley gnat. The real value of the “shocking 
revelations,” which have been such a god-send to the evening 
newspapers, lies in the wide publicity they have obtained. They 
have brought home to the mind of the average citizen the depth 
and breadth of modern financial corruption, and if Mr. Hooley, by 
his evidence, succeeds in shaming the public into taking effective 
action in the matter, he will, whatever his own sins may have been, 
have done a great deal of good. 

The most virtuously minded person must, I think, have amuse- 
ment blended with his indignation at these disclosures, and after 
reading them one feels almost sorry for the guinea-pigging peer. 
It must be so very humiliating to reflect that, although you have 
the blood of all the Vere de Veres in your veins, you are yet 
nothing more than the salaried jackal of a common company- 
monger. And truly I know few things more pitiable than the 
spectacle—only too frequent nowadays—of a man of mark, the 
bearer perhays of an honoured name, attaching himself, for pay, 
to some financial adventurer, puffing the latter’s miserable wares 
and excusing his questionable transactions at company meetings, 
and generally aiding and abetting money-grubbing schemes like 
those of which we have lately been reading. One feels inclined 
to echo the now familiar prayer of a noble poet of some fifty years 
ago, and to say to Mr. Hooley and his congeners :— 


‘*Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 


But leave us still our old nobility!” 


And, indeed, I almost think that the making even of such verses 
as these is a nobler occupation for our peers than guinea-pigging 
to newly-fledged millionaires. 

It must not be forgotten that the modern company-monger 
enjoys the patronage and support of inany distinguished persons, 
besides the titled directors who sell him their names. In politics, 
in the Church, and in Society he has many powerful friends. The 
Party managers who select him, the statesmen who support 
his candidature for seats in Parliament, the ecclesiastical digni- 
taries who gratefully accept the contributions which are advertised 
far and wide in the newspapers (Mr. Hooley scheduled the cost of 
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the St. Paul’s plate in one of his accounts as an advertisement ! ) 
the blue-blooded people who introduce him to the best society— 
all these, consciously or unconsciously, afford him valuable aid in 
his predatory schemes. A few substantial cheques will easily buy 
a seat in Parliament, but his chief ambition usually is to get 
elected to a smart London club. For this purpose he gets put up 
for three or four of the most select among these institutions, 
hoping that, although he will probably be black-balled for several of 
them, a stroke of good luck may secure his election to one; and 
there are always leading lights in society who, for what considera- 
tion deponent knoweth not, are not ashamed to propose the 
shadiest promoters, not only for political clubs, like the Carlton, 
of which we have heard so much lately, but also for smart social 
ones. The duty of the members in such cases is clear. They 
should black-ball the candidate remorselessly, and they should 
further bring his proposer and supporters severely to book for 
thus trying to bring discredit on their club. 

Above all things your company-monger loves to pose as a patron 
of religion. Jabez Balfour was quick to recognize the commercial 
value of a reputation for sanctity, and he worked the Noncon- 
formist Conscience for all it was worth. His brethren of the pro- 
moting fraternity usually bestow their attentions and favours on 
the Established Church. The relations of the latter with the 
mushroom millionaire of these later days is a tempting topic to 
dwell on, but it has been dealt with already in this Review by a 
much abler pen, and a far higher authority, than myself, Dr. 
William Barry, D.D., in an article which impressed me greatly at 
the time it was written. I cull from it the following words of wit 
and wisdom which seein peculiarly applicable at the present 
juncture :—“ That religious teachers should pay their devotions to 
wealth, gained by doubtful methods, and the relation of which to 
human service has not been ascertained, or is unascertainable, I 
conceive to be the most pressing danger now threatening 


Christianity. . . . Dives may build up the churches, but he 
cannot fill them. If he sucks out the blood of productive in- 
dustry, still more does he paralyze religion. . . . Were St. 


Paul now living, and imbued with these principles, he would not 
be writing to the Philippians, but speculating in their municipal 
stock, in order that he might found a church among them. 
Everywhere it is said, ‘ First make money, then do good with it. 
When the ministers of religion worship him (Dives) they 
are betraying their sacred cause, and making an open pathway 
for revolution.” (“The Apology of Dives,” in THE Nationa. 
REVIEW for October, 1896.) These words may be commended to 
the notice of the authorities of St. Paul’s, who have ‘refused to 
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repair the error of judgment they made in accepting the Hooley 
Communion Service. As it is, devout Churchmen are doubtless 
edified by the reflection that the most sacred rite of their religion 
may be celebrated in our greatest cathedral in vessels purchased 
out of the proceeds of the Dunlop deal and other curiosities of 
Hooley finance. 

The triumphal progress of the company-monger in these days 
is an evidence of social rottenness which revolutionary agitators 
have, we may be sure, been freely making use of during the last 
few months. The spectacle of men growing rapidly rich by foul 
means may not exactly be “ making an open pathway for revolu- 
tion,” but it certainly fosters as much as anything else that 
discontent with existing conditions which is the chief breeder of 
socialistic ideas. Another disastrous result of the prevailing 
corruption is the way in which it degrades Englishmen in the eyes 
of foreigners. Our reputation for honesty and commercial probity 
has hitherto stood high abroad, but it will not stand many such 
shocks as that which it has lately been receiving. I have lately 
returned from a trip across the Atlantic, and though the frequent 
expressions of the good-will of Americans towards this country 
were most gratifying to hear, the pleasure was often qualified by 
discussions of the Hooley case, during which they gave forcible 
vent to their views concerning the commercial morality of the 
English upper classes. People on this side of the Atlantic, smart- 
ing under losses in United States railroads and land companies, 
have expressed the:nselves strongly of late years on the subject of 
American dishonesty—and not without reason—but had we not 
better set our own financial house in order before throwing stones 
at our neighbours ? 

Meanwhile some effort must be made to check the pecuniary 
corruption which has been growing in our midst ever since the in- 
troduction some ten or twelve years ago of scientific company 
promotion, trust-mongering, and market manipulation. Reform 
of the Jvint-Stock Acts is a long time coming, and I fear the 
Government Bill will be but a poor thing when, if ever, it emerges 
from the depressing atmosphere of the House of Lords Select 
Committee. The proceedings of that body, which is formed of 
eleven peers, most of them lawyers and seven of them directors of 
various companies, have been almost as humorous as they are 
dilatory. In the course of its occasional meetings it examined a 
large nuiuber of experts in company law and promotion, and the 
result will probably be the accumulation of a vast mass of evidence 
against. the desirability of effective reform. One witness who 
appeared before it seemed to think that “Mr.” Spencer Balfour 
had been rather hardly treated; another expert in company law 
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thought the outcry against company-mongering was much exagger- 
ated, and stated that in his opinion probably not more than two 
or three per cent. of promoters were fraudulent. He did not give 
his reasons, or he might, perhaps, have explained the figures I 
quoted in a previous article showing that nearly two-thirds of the 
companies formed become bankrupt or abortive, and that only one 
mining company in four out of nearly a thousand registered during 
the “Kaffir” boom of three years ago ventured so much as to 
advertise its prospectus. Expert evidence is notoriously unreliable 
on a variety of topics, and it would be the height of unwisdlom to 
make it our sole guide in forming a judgment upon the question 
of company law reform. Lawyers, in particular, seldom shine as 
reformers. In the case under consideration they are hardly dis- 
interested witnesses since company-promotion brings much grist 
to the legal mill, and, unfortunately, their skill and draftsmanship 
have been far more often employed in the promoter’s service than 
in thwarting his nefarious schemes. 

A legislative chamber containing several legal luminaries 
strongly opposed to reform, as well as 162 directors who direct 
435 companies, good, bad and indifferent, can hardly be expected 
to be very enthusiastic in the cause of company law amendment, 
but surely it is time that the farce of enquiring into the matter 
were brought to an end. The enquiry started about five years ago, 
and in all that period time has not been found to consider what is, 
in the opinion of many people, the most important point of all— 
the need for reinforcing the criminal law. As the law stands at 
present it is not only incomplete, but most uncertain and partial 
in its operation. As a rule a company-monger can prey on the 
public and devour widows’ houses to his heart’s content, and the 
law officers of the Crown will not stir a finger to bring him to 
justice. Once in a way, however, public opinion blazes up into a 
white heat of virtuous indignation, und then some unlucky victim 
gets it hot. “ Mr.” Spencer Balfour—poor scapegoat Jabez—found 
this out to his cost. Everybody said at the time of his conviction, 
until it became a commonplace both in the Press and in private 
conversation, that he was no worse than dozens of other trust- 
mongers and promoters who are now at large, some of them in 
Parliament, others enjoying the fat of the land and the esteem of 
their fellow-men elsewhere. In some respects, indeed, I have 
always regarded him as a shining light and example to his brother 
financiers, Atleast, he has adorned London with three magnificent 
palaces, and the shareholders’ money was, at any rate, invested by 
him in solid bricks and mortar, instead of in worthless bits of 
paper. I am inclined to think, therefore, that it is time he were 
released. He richly deserved his fourteen years no doubt; but the 
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notion of making one man a scapezoat for the sins of many others 
is surely repugnant to our English sense of fair play. 

While the criminal law, as I have pointed out on previous 
occasions, is almost impotent to repress financial dishonesty, civil 
liabilities have little or no terrors for the lower class of company- 
mongers. The latter, starting life without resources beyond their 
own wits, naturally do not fear actions for the recovery of money 
which they do not possess. They may be made bankrupt half 
a dozen times, like one notorious person who was described 
by a Lord Justice of Appeal as ‘a pest to society, but they 
have only to persevere until one c: their schemes turns up 
trumps. The notorious person I allude to is a case in point, for I 
am told he is now a very rich man and living, I have no doubt, in 
the odour of the greatest sanctity. The tenderness of the law in 
its treatment of company-mongers was well illustrated the other 
day when a financial agent, who was declared by a judge to be 
guilty of contempt of Court and subornation of perjury, was only 
condemned—to pay the costs of the application ! 

More good can probably be done by educating public opinion on 
the matter than by legislation. It is hopeless, no doubt, trying to 
instil wisdom into the speculating public, which likes, one might 
almost say prefers, to gamble in rubbish. It has a faith, almost as 
child-like as it is immoral, in the ability of the market manipulator 
to rig the price of its shares to a figure which will enable it to get 
out at a profit. Ifyou tell a man that the stock which he is 
speculating in is worthless trash, he will often reply, “ Yes, I know 
that, but ” (with the knowing wink which always stamps the com- 
plote idiot) “So-and-So is going to put them a good deal higher 
yet.” Meanwhile Mr. So-and-So, while spreading tips to buy 
broadcast, is unloading his shares as fast as he can, and the foolish 
gamester is left lamenting. Granted, however, that the fool and 
his money will still, as ever, be parted, if only he could be induced 
to study a few of the tricks of the company-monger’s dirty trade, 
to understand the methods of the harpies who prey upon him, he 
might be a little less inclined to part with his savings. The con- 
fidence investors display in the honesty as well as the ability of 
financiers to make money for them is quite touching in its naiveté. 
The public must surely see that by handing over large sums to 
the directors of trusts and finance companies of the blind pool 
order to play with at their own sweet will, it is putting temptation 
in their way which poor human nature, in the present state of 
financial morality, cannot withstand. And the dodges whereby 
these astute gentlemen enrich themselves are, like all the in- 
ventions of genius, remarkably simple. I propose to enumerate a 
few of them. A director of one of these concerns, with unlimited 
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funds at his disposal, will sometimes order his broker to purchase 
stock for him at the beginning of a Stock Exchange account. If 
the stock goes up he simply sells and pockets the difference. If, 
on the other hand, the market goes down before the next account 
comes round, he has only to send a memorandum to the broker 
saying that the bargain was for the account of the Omnium 
Gatherum Trust Company, and requesting him to register the 
stock in the company’s name. I do not say that this practice is 

common one, but that such things have been done is unquestion- 
able. Then the art of making a market, as it is called, or 
artificially rigging the price of shares so as to tempt the public to 
buy, together with other forms of stock manipulation, puffing 
bribery of many subtle kinds, and secretly unloading on the public 
by means of sub-trusts and baby companies, has been brought to a 
high pitch of perfection. Directors of trust companies who are 
unfettered as to the use they may make of the money entrusted 
to them, have often bean guilty of investing it in rubbish and 
pocketing a substantial commission from the vendor. Even when 
the properties purzhased are good ones, the prices paid for them 
ure often so high, and there is so much oiling of palins to be done, 
that the capital of the trust gets hopelessly overloaded. I was 
told not long ago of the case of a company-monger who presented 
his clerks with shares in a company in order to get them puffed 
among his friends—exactly after the fashion of Mr. Brough, the 
financier, in Thackeray’s “ Hogzarty Diamond.” Shortly after- 
wards the shares fell rapidly from £4 to as many shillings. There 
remains to be considered the great science of “ freezing out” in its 
various branches. When the public is inclined to speculate 
financiers will often lend it money to carry over its stock on fairly 
easy terms ; then when the boom is well on its way they sell all the 
shares they possess and a big “ bear” as well, call in their loans, and 
force the public to realize. It is all as simple as shelling peas, and 
one may well cease to wonder at the multiplication of the class of 
low financial adventurers who, with their parasites and hangers on, 
form the scum which floats nowadays to the surface of commercial 
life. Again, if it is desired to gain possession of a mine at a low 
price, poor returns are sent in, so as to depress the market in the 
shares and to induce the disgusted shareholders to sell out, 
Presently, when the property begins to get short of money, the 
directors and their friends get a mortgage upon it at a high rate 
of interest, and eventually foreclose and gain possession of the 
mine. It is a common thing for several trusts and sub-companies 
to be operating on the same? property, and in such a case it is 
obvious that the assets and working expenses can easily be 
manipulated to suit the speculations of the “bosses” in charge, 
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and the latter are not slow to utilize their opportunities for gain. 
The above are a few out of many methods of getting rich in a 
hurry, and I fear I may be adjudged guilty of profanity by the 
high priests of Mammon for thus divulging the arcana or secret 
rites of their temple. 

Severe condemnation has been passed of late on the Stock 
Exchange for its participation in some of the scandals I have been 
endeavouring to describe, and, though much of the abuse showered 
upon it has been wild and indiscriminate, it cannot escape its 
share of blame. Viewed collectively, the members of the “ House ” 
are as honourable as any other body of business or professional 
men, but the proceedings of a small minority have gravely dis- 
credited the institution as a whole. The worst of it is that the 
public does not discriminate, and if certain brokers and dealers 
assist dishonest promoters to unload their rubbish on investors it 
is apt to jump to the conclusion that all the rest are tarred with 
the same brush. Put briefly, the charges against the “ House” are 
that it, or rather certain of its members, received bribes in the form 
of presents of shares for “making,” that is to say, inflating, the 
market in those shares; that false and utterly misleading quota- 
tions are continually sent out for shares that are really unmarket- 
able, in order to avoid frightening the public into selling; and 
that brokers are too ready to lend their names to unscrupulous 
company-mongers for advertisement on the front sheet of the 
prospectus. The Stock Exchange Committee should see to these 
things for the sake of the Stock Exchange itself no less than for 
that of the public. The dearth of business has been for some 
months past a serious matter for members, but the “ House” has 
itself to thank for it in a large measure, and it can scarcely be 
surprised that three years of “ Kaftir” and “ Westralian” booming 
have thoroughly sickened the public. The trouble is that the 
Committee is hardly a strong enough body to deal with the very 
important matters that are continually occupying its attention. 
It is difficult to get the best men, who are also the busiest, to serve 
upon it ; but even as at present constituted it might rouse itself a 
little more to deal with the evils to which I have alluded. Deal- 
ings, for instance, in shares before allotment could easily be pro- 
hibited. Reckless and unscrupulous “punting” might be dis- 
couraged, and men guilty of it should not be re-elected. There are 
stringent rules in the Stock Exchange against compounding debts, 
but everybody knows that they are continually disregarded, and 
the patching up of weak accounts during the last year or two has 
reached serious proportions. In the “House,” as in the outside 
world of finance, if a man gambles on a big enough scale he is 
helped over to avoid causing a smash, whereas the wretched dealer 
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who succumbs in the struggle for existence to the extent of a few 
hundred pounds is bankrupted without mercy. The power and 
importance of the Stock Exchange are so great nowadays that the 
due performance of its functions is a matter almost of national 
concern, and if some of its members do not mend their ways we 
may witness some day the appointment of another Royal Comis- 
sion and, possibly, the establishment of some form of Government 
control over its proceedings. 

The opponents of company law reform lay great stress on the 
danger of impeding enterprise by too stringent legislation. They 
seem to overlook the fact that the dishonesty fostered by our existing 
limited liability system is a still more serious drag upon industry : 
firstly, owing to the squandering of vast sums on promoters’ 
swindles ; and, secondly, by deterring the public from embarking 
their money in undertakings which, though possibly speculative, 
are yet perfectly legitimate and useful. One is always hearing 
complaints in the City of the difficulty of obtaining capital to 
develop good properties. The joint-stock frauds of the last few 
years have rendered investors over-suspicious ; they cannot dis- 
tinguish what is honest from what is fraudulent, and it is always 
the habit of suspicious people to suspect the wrong things and the 
wrong men. 

The great speech of the Lord Chief Justice of England on Lord 
Mayor's Day is the most important pronouncement on the subject 
of this article which has been made for many a long day, and it prob- 
ably brings the question of effective company law reform within the 
domain of practical politics. It is as new as it is refreshing to 
hear an eminent public man calling attention to “fraud which is 
rampant in this community, fraud of a most dangerous kind, 
widespread in its operation, touching all classes, involving great 
pecuniary loss to the community . . . fraud which is work- 
ing insidiously to undermine and corrupt that high sense of 
public morality which it ought to be the common object of all 
interested in the good of the community to maintain, fraud blunt- 
ing the sharp edge of honour and besmirching honourable names.” 
In my own humble way I have been reiterating exactly the same 
thing for a good many years, but have received little but abuse for 
my pains, besides finding articles on the question more or less 
boycotted by the newspapers. If only some of our public men 
had summoned up courage to say these things when Winchester 
House was at the zenith of its glory and its power! I trust our 
Cabinet Ministers and Party leaders will lay the words of the 
Lord Chief Justice to heart and abstain from sending any more 
disreputable company-mongers down to contest constituencies 
In politics 1 am a strong Unionist, but the preference shown by 
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our Party managers for candidates of this description really puts 
a severe strain upon the loyalty of its supporters. Let us hope, 
too, that the Government will undertake the reform of the 
company laws, criminal as well as civil, in a thorough and com- 
prehensive fashion. 

To sum up, dishonest company promotion and the atmosphere of 
corruption which hangs around it, has become a national disgrace ; 
the whole business is sordid from top to bottom, from beginning 
to end; the taint of ill-gotten gain hangs over it all. Such 
remedies as are practicable seem, briefly, to be the following: 
Public opinion, as Lord Russell reminds us, must be roused. 
For this purpose, the subject must be ventilated in the Press and 
on the platform. The powerful interests opposed to reform must 
be fought with determination. The Stock Exchange must alter 
its procedure ; the Companies’ Acts need revising—with discretion, 
lest honest enterprise be shackled. Most important of all, the 
criminal law should be strengthened, so that the baser sort of 
company-mongers who tow too often enjoy seats in Parliament or 
lucrative posts, may obtain entertainment more in accordance with 
their deserts at Her Majesty’s expense. Men who become involved 
in shady finance should be socially ostracised—they and their 
candidates should be “pilled” without mercy at all respectable 
clubs. Electors—Whig, Radical and lory—should unite in voting 
against any Parliamentary candidate whose record in the City will 
not bear investigation. 

I confess I see no immediate prospect of these things being 
brought to pass. Reformers have an uphill battle to fight; the 
financial pirate and his friends are very strong, and, although 
public opinion has been temporarily roused by the Hooley scandals, 
it requires much further development upon the subject. The 
lawyers, from their noble but cynical chieftain in the House of 
Lords downwards, are ranged in solid array on the promoter’s side. 
Why then, it may be said, should humbler people make an enemy 
of so powerful a person? Let us rather pocket his proffered 
cheques with gratitude, and keep our mouths shut about the 
means whereby he made his money. Let us continue, under the 
banner of limited liability, to march gloriously onwards towards 
that New Jerusalem wherein the Hebrew financier shall be king, 
and the noble army of company-mongers—each with his retinue 
of titled henchmen, “ conciliated” scribes, skilled legal draftsmen, 
and dealers who are great at “ making a market ’—shall have un- 
limited licence to prey upon a public, which is as foolish as it is 
greedy. 

Hucu E. M. Srurrietp, 
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CANADA. 

There have been so many conflicting and positive statements as 
to the result of the recent plebiscite in Canada to prohibit the 
importation, manufacture, or sale of liquor, that even weeks atter 
the vote we discuss the figures with some diffidence. According 
to one authority Prohibition was defeated by 20,000 votes, accord- 
ing to others it was carried by 13,000. It, perhaps, does not very 
much matter, for in either case the drastic legislation that would 
be required to give effect to the affirmative vote is entirely out of 
the question. Less than half the electors went to the poll, and ona 
total vote of 550,000 the Prohibitionists do not claim a majority of 
more than 13,000. That is to say, less than one quarter of the re- 
gistered electors are in favour of forcing total abstention upon their 
neighbours, and the remaining three-fourths presumably desire to 
go on as they are at present. In the great province of Quebec the 
majority of Noes was actually 94,000, and this fact alone puts the 
proposed legislation out of court. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the saga- 
cious Premier of the Dominion, will certainly leave the question 
severely alone. It would be madness on his part to fly in the face 
of French Canada and break up the Liberal Party in order to 
gratify the cranks. The Prohibitionists are evidently in a very 
bad temper over the plebiscite. Mr. Spence, one of the leaders of 
the movement, tells his fellow-abstainers that if they prove to 
politicians that it is “their political and personal interest” to 
enact Prohibition, the politicians will enact it. This may be a 
truism, but it does not carry the question any further, seeing that 
Mr. Spence and his friends, as the result of a stupendous cam- 
paign, only were able to secure the support of 25 per cent. of the 
electors. In reality, Prohibition is dying in Canada as else- 
where. 


Some surprise was caused in Great Britain by the recent allega- 
tions that the sympathies of French-Canadians would be enlisted 
on the side of France in the event of an Anglo-French war. It 
had hitherto been said that the people of Quebec had grown so 
out of touch with the people of modern Republican France that 
they would unreservedly support the country of their allegiance 
against that of their origin. Itmay be, however, that the recent 
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relapse of the French Republic under reactionary and clerical 
influences has appealed to the sympathy of the more reactionary 
and clerical influences of French Canada. Probably the extent of 
this sympathy has been much exaggerated, but that it exists is 
undoubted. A recent issue of the Minerve—a French paper 
published at Montreal—declared at an early stage of the Fashoda 
quarrel that :—“The difficulties into which the French Govern- 
ment has been drawn have led the English to commit insolences 
which a Government strong and conscious of its dignity could not 
tolerate. Lord Salisbury has attempted intimidation towards 
France, and the English Press supports him with effrontery.” We 
will not stop to argue with this absurd accusation, which shows 
that the Minerve is totally unacquainted with the history of the 
Marchand Expedition or of the conciliatory disposition of Lord 
Salisbury towards France. A more responsible expression of 
opinion ‘is to be found in that able French paper La Patrie, of 
Montreal, which is edited by Mr. Tarte, a prominent Canadian 
Liberal. After declaring that a war between France and Great 
Britain would be a calamity to civilization, the Patrie says: “A 
war between France and England would be particularly painful for 
us. We are loyal subjects of the Empire, but we are also French 
and our fellow-citizens of British origin would be the first to re- 
gard us with contempt if we had not preserved for our ancient 
mother country a filial affection.” No Englishman would wish to 
quarrel with this unexceptionable expression of opinion. One 
may deprecate Mr. Tarte’s subsequent attack on Lord Rosebery 
as having “outbid the Government in an effort to acquire popu- 
larity” and being thus “responsible for the present situation,” but 
one can understand his advocacy of “an alliance between Great 
Britain and France, as against the military and commercial 
activity of Germany” and his vehement protest against a war. 
La Presse, another French paper of ability and position, adopted 
an extreme French attitude throughout, but plenty of pro-British 
extracts could be cited from the French-Canadian Press if it were 
necessary. We have preferred to refer to the others, for it is as 
well for us to notice the existence of some strong French sentiment 
in Canada, and for those who entertain it to realize on their side 
that the relations between Great Britain and France are seriously 
strained and are liable to break at any time. Mr. Tarte’s sugges- 


tion of an Anglo-French alliance reflects more credit upon his 
heart than his head. 


The High Commissioner for Canada, Lord Strathcona,. has 
communicated to the Canadian Gazette an account of one of the 
most interesting movements of the present day, viz., the migration 
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of the Doukhoborsti from Russia to the North-West Territories of 
Canada. These unfortunate people form a religious sect founded 
in the last century, whose strongest tenet is a conscientous ob- 
jection to bear arms. “ This brought them into conflict with the 
military authorities in Russia, and at intervals has involved them 
in severe persecution. Alexander I. tolerated them, but under 
Nicholas I. they were removed en masse from the Steppe, border- 
ing on the Crimea, to the cold mountainous region of the Southern 
Transcaucasus, where they became a prosperous colony of farmers, 
numbering in all something over 10,000 souls. By degrees they 
had grown less strict with respect to the military service, until 
they ceased to withstand the conscription, their young men 
serving, when drawn, as other Russians.” About three or four 
years ago a certain Petri Veregin revived their fervour, and under 
his influence they resumed their earlier doctrine that war is 
incompatible with Christianity. They consequently refused to 
enlist in the Russian Army, or being enlisted declined to fight. A 
terrible punishment was inflicted upon the Doukhoborsti, some 
4,000 of. whom “ were driven from their homesteads and exiled to 
other parts of the Transcaucasus without means of support. 
Many were flogged and imprisoned, some few banished to Siberia. 
From the privations and the disease which followed, 800 to 1,000 
of their number lost their lives.” “Their sad plight came to the 
knowledge of Count Tolstoi and his friends, one of whom, Vladimir 
Tchertkoff—a nobleman who had given up a large portion of his 
property in conformity with Tolstoi’s views—wrote so uncom- 
promisingly on their behalf in Russian journals that at the 
beginning of last year he was ordered to leave the country. But. 
the publicity secured in this and other ways was the means of 
winning valuable sympathy for the Dukhobors.” Ultimately the 
Czar’s consent was obtained to their emigration, and through the 
generosity of the Society of Friends in this country about eleven 
hundred of them were settled in Cyprus. Another 2,000 of them 
are about to make their way to the Far West of Canada to the 
gain of the British Empire and the corresponding: detriment of 
Russia. The flogging and killing of conscientious objectors to 
military service offers a pungent commentary on the saintly 
horror of war so ostentatiously professed by the Russian Govern- 
ment, which our Canadian fellow-subjects will appreciate. 


There is an increasing demand in Great Britain and elsewhere 
for what lawyers call “ further and better particulars” about the 
goldfields of the Klondike. Mr. L. B, Tyrrell, of the Canadian 
Dominion Geological Survey Departinent, has returned to Ottawa 
after a six months’ trip up the Yukon. He pronounces the country. 
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to contain “ vast riches, which it will take some time to develop,” 
but, unlike some of the boomsters, he pronounces it to be “ a purely 
placer mining district,” and adds that “as a matter of fact, I 
discovered very little gold-bearing quartz in the Klondike.” It is 
of very great importance to those who are invited to invest their 
money in developing this country, to know authoritatively whether 
the Tyrrell or the opposite view be the accurate one. That the 
district has, in either case, been shamefully boomed, is demon- 
strated by all the independent testimony that can be gathered 
The New Zealand papers publish interviews with returning miners 
who give a most dismal account of their experiences on the 
Klondike. One of these, Mr. F. Hall, an inhabitant of Wellington 
(the capital of New Zealand), together with a party from Masterton 
and Waganui, were inspired by the awri sacra fames to leave their 
comfortable homes for the far north. On arriving at Dawson city, 
they found, out of a population of 20,000 constituting that 
metropolis, “ only about 500 are working in the mines. The rest 
seem to be sitting about in hundreds, and the outlook for the 
coming winter is particularly gloomy. The most remarkable thing 
about the Klondike fields is the scarcity of gold, the thieving of 
the officials, and the size and ferocity of the mosquitoes. From 
Skagway to Dawson is one long network of toll-gates, where, 
besides exacting Government impositions, the officials blackmail 
travellers to an almost incredible extent, punishing objectors by 
delaying them for days or weeks, as they see fit. There is no 
escaping th:se blood-suckers by any device, and the same with the 
mosquitoes. Clothing is no protection against insects which can 
strike home through leather. Then the prospector is met, 
wherever he goes, with the pegs of his predecessor. To discover 
the bona fides or otherwise of one of these costs a large sum of 
money. Whether there is gold there or not, is an after con- 
sideration. Mr. Hall says that there are a few, very few, rich 
pockets, but the exactions put on the owners of these by the 
Government and the officials are so great that many of them are 
closed, and their hands thrown out of work.” Mr. Hall emphati- 
cally declares that “The reputation of Klondike was caused by 
the ‘booming ’--or otherwise lying—of the locality by a certain 
gang of Americans who had their own ends to serve, and the 
result will be that thousands of brave fellows will lose their 
lives.” Other New Zealanders corroborate Mr. Hall’s account and 
discuss the mining in some detail in recent issues of the Welling- 
ton papers and The Canterbury Times. They relate that they 
found surface sinking going on about Dawson, but there was 
nothing like the yield they had been led to expect. “A miner 
quoted as one of the lucky ones had been working his claim for 
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three years, and had gathered £8,000 worth of gold during that 
time. Out of the 2,000 Australians on the field, only five were 
possessors of claims, and there were 30,000 miners of all nationali- 
ties in Dawson City when he left, whilst there was not employment 
for more than 3,000. Food was plentiful, and, considering the 
freight difficulties, was reasonable in price. This was due to the 
number of trading companies now operating on the field. The 
climatic conditions of the Klondike are not suitable for the 
Australian miner. The Klondike, he unhesitatingly affirms, had 
been sinfully boomed, and it is time a strong warning was published 
for the sake of those who might still be thinking of trying their 
fortune in the Yukon. Leaving Australia for the Klondike is 
certainly going farther and faring worse.” It is certainly high 
time that the Press did its duty by publishing the actual facts 
about Klondike. There is doubtless gold there, but there is not 
the available gold which interested persons have represented. 


An island called Anticosti, which is situated at the entrance of 
the St. Lawrence river, was acquired three years ago by M. Mercier. 
a French subject. The area of the island is considerable—130 
miles by 40—and its strategic position important. M. Mercier 
labours under the delusion that by purchasing this property from 
its former owners, the Anticosti Company, who in their turn had 
bought it from the Forsyths of Montreal, he has transferred a 
portion of the British Empire to the French Empire. He has 
abused his powers, as proprietor, to eject the English settlers from 
Anticosti, and has used the provincial police of Quebec to affect 
this “ patriotic ” clearance, a proceeding that has aroused no little 
indignation throughout Canada. The attention of the Imperial 
Government has been called to the matter, and the Federal 
Government is to report on the whole transaction. The Forsyths 
appear to be appealing to the Provincial Legislature to expropriate 
M. Mercier. Altogether these separate political Powers—Imperial, 
Dominion, and Provincial—are engaged in endeavouring to repair 
a stupid blunder. If the place is of really serious strategic im- 
portance, probably the simplest plan would be to station a 
corporal’s guard on the island as a security against surprises, 


AUSTRALASIA. 

The New Zealand Government have exercised a wise discretion 
in renewing the appointment of their present Agent-General for a 
further term of three years. Mr. Pember Reeves has made a very 
considerable mark in the Mother Country; indeed, though it may 
sound a somewhat invidious statement, it would not be easy to 
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point to any other Agent-General, either past or present, of his 
intellectual attainments. When his appointment was first 
announced an effort was made to alarm Conservative circles by 
depicting Mr. Reeves as a Revolutionary, a Socialist, and a 
Separatist, who would devote his abilities to the destruction of 
British Institutions, the plunder of the British capitalists, and the 
dismemberment of the British Empire. In fact, the “ classes” 
were invited to regard him as they used to regard Mr. Chamber- 
lain twenty years ago, when he was heralded in London as a sort 
of Birmingham Robespierre. On closer acquaintance both have 
been found much less “ dangerous” than their reputation, and Mr. 
Chamberlain has long since lived in the odour of sanctity without 
having changed his convictions, though his political perspective 
has naturally altered. So Mr. Reeves, as a Radical Imperialist, is 
recognized as a valuable factor in our political world. It is 
common knowledge that he has discharged his departmental 
duties at the Agency with thoroughness and despatch, and has done 
everything legitimate to keep the name, and fame, and produce 
of New Zealand before the British public. He has delivered 
some instructive addresses on the attractions of that Colony, 
has written a charming monograph on its history, and is now 
engaged upon a more elaborate and ambitious work on the same 
subject. Apart from a strict devotion to the immediate needs of 
New Zealand, Mr. Reeves has been constrained to meet the British 
thirst for information, as to the remarkable legislative experiments 
initiated by successive New Zealand Governments, by constituting 
himself a sort of information bureau. In explaining these interest- 
ing departures in articles and lectures, Mr. Reeves, though the 
author of many and the enthusiastic supporter of all, has con- 
scientiously abstained from enforcing the view he probably holds— 
viz., that some of the measures carried in New Zealand are applic- 
able to Great Britain. He has contented himself with supplying 
the facts, in which there had been a positive famine until his 
arrival. Incidentally, he has conferred immense service on the 
Colony by removing the misconceptions which the local political 
opponents of this social legislation had systematically fostered. 
Again, as an after-dinner speaker, Mr. Reeves has greatly distin- 
guished himself, and is in much request by the promoters of 
banquets who appreciate the wit that runs to brevity. A com- 
petent and clever Agent-General, of whatever political persuasion, 
is a conspicuous, cheap, and constant advertisement of the Colony 
he represents. Why do not the powers that be in Greater Britain 
bear this in mind when making appointments to these important 
posts? They have no lack of capacity to choose from. Why is 
it not made a point of honour, and business, to confine the agent- 
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generalships to first-rate men, necessarily with a first-rate salary, 
which would be returned to the community a hundredfold ? 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


The South African mail brings a copious account of the political 
crisis into which Cape Colony plunged in the early days of October. 
It may, perhaps, be as well, in the light of this information, to 
supplement the short and sketchy summary, gathered from cable- 
grams, which appeared in these pages last month, particularly as 
the crisis appears to have lasted ever since, and it is only possible 
to appreciate the present position at Cape Town by understanding 
the events of two months ago. The British public are not greatly 
assisted in their desire to master South African politics by the enter- 
prising purveyors of cablegrams, who appear, speaking generally, to 
be a hysterical and panic-stricken race. They seem to be always 
anticipating the end of this world, or, at any rate, the close of the 
British Empire in South Africa. Doubtless they are intensely 
“ patriotic,” but they can hardly be very intelligent if they seriously 
imagine that they strengthen the British connection by proclaim- 
ing urbi et orbi that it will cease unless the political horse on 
which they have put their money happens to win every race. 
Moreover, they are very poor prophets, as they are continually 
naming losers. For months past, eg., they have urged us to back 
Sir Gordon Sprigg on British Supremacy, and had their advice been 
taken in the Mother Country serious detriment to British interests 
must have ensued. These correspondents are, in fact, not corre- 
spondents at all in’ the ordinary sense of the term, but local 
partisans of a peculiarly virulent type, who abuse their journalistic 
opportunities for purely local purposes and without any regard for 
those larger Imperial interests which they profess a desire to serve. 
Let us hope that their powers of mischief-making are at last 
exhausted, as their information is greatly discredited, and few 
episodes have been more piquant during recent weeks than the 
contrast between the frantic “news” from South Africa and 
the sober editorial comment accompanying it. The hystericals 
must surely receive a hint from headquarters that their constant 
alarums and excursions serve no useful purpose and conduce to no 
British or South African interest. The publics of both countries 
have been worked into a condition of credulousness which enables 
them to swallow almost any canard if enforced with sufticiently 
startling head-lines, but there are limits to their receptivity. 
When, therefore, South Africa is gravely informed—at so many 
shillings a word—that Germany and Great Britain are about to 
join in an attack on the Transvaal, while London learns that the 
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Transvaal is about to attack Natal, we may assume that these 
limits are transgressed. The actual political situation at Cape 
Colony is sufficiently complex and strained to be interesting and 
even exciting, without the employment of such childish devices. 
A keenly-contested general election, resulting in a narrow majority 
and a change of Ministry, followed by the defeat of the new 
Ministry and a round-table conference between the opposing 


parties, offers a sufficiently suggestive picture to attract the 
attention of the distant onlooker ? 


The Cape Times of October 12th contains a spirited account of 
the meeting of the new Parliament—the election of which we dis- 
cussed last nnonth—which occurred on October 7th. Of the seventy- 
eight members constituting the House of Assembly (the Lower 
House or House of Commons of Cape Colony) we learn that “more 
than one-third are new to Parliamentary life—that is, to the actual 
participation in the rough and tumble on the floor of the House ; 
but amongst these new members are a number of old Parlia- 
mentary hands from another point of view. Long accustomed to 
enjoy the spectacle from the gallery, they have at last gone down 
to try their hands at the legislative machine.” Of these Parlia- 
mentary journalists, unquestionably the most prominent and 
promising is Mr. Edmund Garrett, the editor of the Cape Times—a 
nephew of Mrs. Fawcett’s. He was a brilliant ornament of the 
Cambridge University Union about twelve years ago, being, as an 
undergraduate, a speaker of extraordinary enthusiasm and remark- 
able fluency, which often rose to eloquence. He was a Radical of the 
Radicals. He subsequently served a journalistic apprenticeship 
under Mr. Stead on The Pall Mall Gazette, and while travelling 
for his health in South Africa he fell under the influence of Mr. 
Rhodes, and on a change in the proprietorship of the Cape Times, 
in which Mr. Rhodes is, believed to have acquired a controlling 
influence through a nominee, Mr. Garrett became the editor of 
what he has made the principal paper in South Africa. He is a 
keen and able politician but a quite relentless partisan, and being 
more Rhedesian than Mr. Rhodes the other side get scant 
justice in the columns of the Cape Times. Mr. Garrett has always 
desired to destroy everybody who differs from him, and his Cam- 
bridge contemporaries observe with interest that age does not 
wither his undergraduate ardour. However, all students of 
Colonial affairs are deeply indebted to him for the brilliant quali- 
ties in his editorship of the Cape Times, the weekly edition of 
which is, so far as we know, the only readable weekly published in 
any part of Greater Britain, 
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The decisive encounter between the rival hosts, the Progres- 
sives and the Afrikander Bond, in the new House of Assembly 
occurred on the 11th October. Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Premier, 
had refused to recognize the verdict of the constituencies as 
involving his resignation, and elected to wait until he was turned 
out, following the Salisbury precedent in 1892. ‘I'he Opposition, 
feeling confident of a majority of members of the House, eagerly 
accepted the challenge, and their leader, Mr. Schreiner, moved a 
vote of want of confidence in the Government. The debate was 
sharp and most commendably short, being contined to a forty-five 
minutes speech by the mover, a three minutes speech from the 
Premier, a “ few words” from Mr. Van der Walt, and half-a-dozen 
interruptions, the whole performance only lasting one hour. 
Apparently, the Cape House of Assembly holds the unheard-of 
view that when everybody has made up his mind as to how he will 
vote, it is not worth anybody else’s while to speak. What would 
the House of Commons say to a piece of heterodoxy which strikes 
at the very root of the Parliamentary system, which is founded on 
the principle of cacoethes loquendi? Sir Gordon Sprigg gave 
terse expression to this novel view, which we fear will never 
reach the ears of our Westminster Front Benchers, who never 
get through an oration under an hour. The Cape Premier 
asserted that as both sides were fixed in their attitude 
towards the motion, it would be idle to waste a speech upon 
it. With that admirable observation, he resumed his seat. 
It becomes necessary to give some attention to Mr. Schreiner’s 
indictment of the Ministry, seeing that he is the acknow- 
ledged leader of the party which is temporarily, at any rate, 
dominant in Cape Colony. That Mr. Schreiner is now Premier, 
invests his last speech as leader of the Opposition with special 
importance. He commenced by declaring that Sir Gordon Spriggs 
party had conducted the General Election in an unworthy manner, 
which could not fail to discredit the community. The railway 
vote, the volunteer vote, the rifle vote, had been manipulated in 
the most illegal manner, and had been cast, not in the con- 
stituencies to which the electors belonged, but in those where 
votes were most needed by Ministerial candidates. In particular, 
he instanced Vryburg, where two seats were secured to the 
Progressives by an illegal invasion of volunteer forces. But the 
most striking part of Mr. Schreiner’s onset consisted of an attack 
upon Mr. Rhodes for placing an “ absolutely false issue before the 
people. Other members on the Government side had done the 
same, and the leaders had insisted upon putting forth the 
absolutely false issue that the question of British supremacy 
lingered in the balance.” 


it 
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It is generally agreed among all serious people in England that 
the action of Mr. Rhodes and Sir Gordon Sprigg in playing 
“ British Supremacy ” as an electioneering card, and thus seeking 
to drive their opponents into disloyalty by branding them as 
“ disloyal,” was both a wrong-headed and an unscrupulous plan of 
campaign. Mr. Schreiner arraigned it in earnest and emphatic 
language :—*“ He would quote from a report in the Cape Times 
of July 9th, where the right hon. gentleman (Sir Gordon Sprigg), 
speaking at East London, after having very rightly pointed out his 
long services to the constituency, went on to describe the issues 
at stake as so great that he almost trembied for the responsibility 
which rested on him of addressing them, and through them the 
people of this Colony. He (Sir Gordon Sprigg) then went on to 
say that influences were at work endeavouring to diminish the 
authority of England in this country, and it might be ultimately 
to extinguish her authority altogether, but the policy of the 
Government was the maintenance of British supremacy.” Mr. 
Schreiner very pertinently asked: “Now could they, at a time 
like that, when undoubtedly feeling was running high, when 
they on both sides of the House would wish to be moderate, con- 
ceive a more ill-chosen time for a gentleman to go down to the 
shires and use language of that incendiary character. Could 
words be strong enough to express the injudiciousness, the 
impropriety, the wrong to the country and to the Colony which 
that language could cause. What reason was there to appeal in 
that way to men whose feelings were always warm towards the 
Mother Country? What need to appeal to them as though 
this country stood in any risk or danger? Who was there, 
besides the right hon. gentleman and, perhaps, his leader, Mr. 
Rhodes, who thought times were critical with regard to British 
supremacy in South Africa? If there were anyone among those 
working with him (Mr. Schreiner) who wished to do what was 
popularly called ‘cutting the painter,’ let him declare it—(cheers) 
—and let them have done with this campaign of slander; let them 
see where they stood, and who was indicted for working insidiously 
against the maintenance of British supremacy in South Africa.” 
The speaker turned upon the traducers of his party in a passage 
which deserves far wider publicity in this country than it has yet 
received :—“He did not like to be personal, but sometimes example 
was difficult to avoid, and he told the Prime Minister that he 
claimed an equal right as an upholder of that supremacy in this 
country—(cheers)—and that as true a heart beat on that side of 
the House for the maintenance of British supremacy in this 
country as beat on the other side—(Opposition cheers)— though 
the names might sound, not in the English, but in anothe, 
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language. Such utterances as the Prime Minister had made would 
be dangerous if they were not laughable. Not that they did any 
harm in England. Anyone who studied the English Press would 
see that both the Prime Minister and the right hon. gentleman who 
represented Barkly West (Mr. Rhodes) had received severe strictures 
for having ventured to drag the question of British supremacy before 
the electorate of this country. The House must not suppose the 
people of England were misled; it was in this country that such 
incendiary language perpetuated and accentuated a condition of 
things in which men of two races—the two races that were destined 
to work and live and flourish together in this land, under the 
glorious tlag of which they were all proud—(cheers)—were taught 
to sit on opposite sides, and learn to look upon each other as 
though they saw, not the face of a friend, but the face of an enemy. 
Who taught such lessons? The Afrikander Party did not; it was 
gentlemen who had used the language he had quoted, deliberately 
used it, from the highest places in this country.” 


This momentous debate was followed by a sensational division, 
in which Mr. Schreiner defeated the Government by the narrow 
majority of two (39 to 37), and the House adjourned that the 
defeated might consider the situation. Apparently Sir Gordon 
Sprigg believed he might retrieve himself, for an interval ensued 
before the Cabinet resigned. It looked, indeed, as though an 
attempt were meditated by the Ministry to ignore the opinion of 
Parliament, and to fall back upon the fact that the minority in the 
House of Assembly had polled a majority of votes at the general 
election, and vice versa. Figures were circulated to demonstrate 
that 39 Progressive Members represented 61,204 votes, while 40 
Bondites only represented 48,692 electors, apart from the 14,422 
“ Independent ” Progressive electors, who follow the sagacious lead 
of Mr. Rose Innes. Again it was affirmed by the Ministerial “ Pro- 
gressives” that they represented more rateable value than their 
opponents (£23,377,216 to £22,108,131), the inference being that 
they had more right to govern the country. We hope that their 
fellow Progressives in the London County Council will take note 
of this point. Ultimately, after weighing all the pros and cons, 
Sir Gordon Sprigg took the wise and constitutional course of 
resigning with his colleagues. Two days later Mr. Schreiner con- 
stituted the Ministry as in the appended footnote.* The two 

* A “Government Gazette Extraordinary ” was published on Friday, October 
14th, proclaiming that His Excellency the Governor had been pleased in the name 
and on behalf of Her Majesty to appoint :— 

The Hon. William Philip Schreiner, Q.C., C.M.G., to be Prime Minister and 
Colonial Secretary. 

The Hon. John Xavier Merriman, M.L,A., to be Treasurer. 


. 
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parties crossed the floor of the House of Assembly, and on 
October 17th the new Premier unfolded the Ministerial pro- 
gramme ina speech of considerable length and of a conciliatory 
character. It is clear that Mr. Schreiner’s moderation was far 
more unpalatable to his opponents than if he had adopted an 
aggressive attitude and a hostile policy. This is proved by 
the omission of the most striking observation in his speech 
from cablegrams which purported to give a fair epitome of 
its contents. This is not playing the game fairly. The English 
public had been taught by the Cape Town. correspondents 
to believe that the Afrikander Party in Cape Colony represented 
Krugerism, and would, if it obtained power, take its marching 
orders from President Kruger and the mischievous Dr. Leyds. 
The new Premier shattered this legend in a phrase which 
the public would have been glad to hear at the time it was 
uttered. He declared that while anxious to work harmoniously 
with the neighbouring Republics, his Government were not going 
“hat in hand” to Pretoria (capital of the Transvaal) or Bloem- 
fontein (capital of Orange Free State). If President Kruger ever 
conceived it possible that “ Krugerism ” should become a dominat- 
ing force in a British Colony he is now undeceived.* 


One other expectation that had been fostered from Cape Town 
was that a Bond Government would pursue Rhodesia with im- 
placable hatred, and “starve” a country that needs all possible 
sustenance. We were permitted to know that the new Premier 
expressed friendly sentiments towards Rhodesia, but the text 


The Hon, Jacobus Wilhelmus Sauer, M.L.A., to be Commissioner of Public 
Works. 

The Hon, Dr. Thomas Nicholas German Te Water, M.L.A., to be a member of 
the Ministry (without portfolio). 

The Hon. Albertus Johannes Herholdt, M.L.C., to be Secretary for Agri- 
culture. 

The Hon. Richard Solomon, Q C., to be Attorney-General. 

Ilis Excellency has been pleased to appoint the Hon. A. J, Herholdt, M.L.C., and 
Mr. Richard Solomon, Q.C., to be members of Her Majesty’s Executive Council 
for the Cape Colony. 

The Ministers each draw a salary of £1,500 per annum, and Me. Schreiner will 
receive an extra £250 for the Premiership. Dr. Te Water will, of course, draw 
no silary. 

* Note the querulous comment of the Ciupe Times, which had evidently hoped 
to make capital out of the new Cabinet’s ‘ servility ” to Pretoria :—‘* For his own 
part, Mr. Schreiner disclaimed any intention of going to Pretoria hat in hand, 
though he forebore to remind the House how he had once proposed to go with 
fixed bayonets. If there is to be no great change on this subject, the Leader of 
the Opposition might well ask why change Governments at all : for on everything 
else, save only Redistribution, the programme of the new Government is simply 


where it emerges from verbiage, to pursue in every respect the programme of 
the old.” 
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of his remarks is worth citing:—“They would endeavour to 
maintain departmentally and—as a Government—those friendly 
relations which had subsisted in the past between the Government 
of this Colony and the Government of those large territories which 
under Her Majesty’s Royal Charter extended to the north and 
formed a part of that South Africa which was dear to every one of 
them. There would be no need to fear from the present Govern- 
ment any backward or retrograde policy in that regard, and, least 
of all, need the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Rhodes) who was largely 
associated with the Chartered Company, who had had more to do 
than any other man with the organization of that development 
and civilization of the north, have any fear in that regard.” Mr, 
Schreiner’s speech contained one other passage of Imperial import- 
ance :—“ The only other matter with which he would deal was 
that of a contribution by the Colony to the Imperial Navy, and he 
felt, although he mentioned the subject last, that it was the most 
important. He knew that all members of the House did not hold 
exactly the same views on the matter as were held by him. But 
he would say: this, that his views upon this subject were as sincere 
as those of his hon. friend the member for the Cape Division (Mr 
Innes), or of the hon. member for Victoria Kast (Mr. Garrett), who 
took an occasion early on his arrival in South Africa to advocate 
this contribution. In 1897 the House passed a certain resolution 
unanimously, and he said let them stand to that resolution— 
(cheers)—and if the occasion could be made during this Session 
he would ask hon. members on both sides of the House to support 
him in proposing a very substantial contribution, according as 
their means allowed, to the Imperial Navy—(loud cheers)—which 
guarded not only the Colonial coasts, but South Africa, whether 
British or Republican.” (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


The disgust of the Opposition at the programme of the new 
Ministry was bluntly expressed by their leader, Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
who complained that “he had listened to about three-quarters of 
the speech, and during all that time he had wondered why there 
had been any change of Ministry, because the honourable gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Schreiner) had proceeded step by step to adopt every 
measure and every detail of policy of his predecessors in office.” 
But there was one question upon which issue could be joined. Mr, 
Schreiner had declared his inability to introduce a Redistribution 
Bill this Session, on the ground that it would involve an immediate 
dissolution, which was undesirable. Sir Gordon Sprigg threw down 
the gauntlet by declaring that “If the Government were not pre- 
pared to bring forward a proposal which they could fairly discuss 
and thrash out this Session it would be the duty of those sitting on 
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that side of the House to take the issue of the House on that matter, 
and to challenge the Government on such an issue.” He affirmed 
that the result of the recent elections was the triumph of a 
minority of voters oyer a majority, and the replacement of a 
Government representing that majority by a Government repre- 
senting the minority. Mr. Rhodes followed in the same strain, 
giving the go-by to the bulk of the Ministerial programme, and 
concentrating his criticism upon the proposed postponement of 
Redistribution. According to Mr. Rhodes, “ The position was that 
forty members of the House were returned by 36,000 voters, and 
thirty-nine members were returned by 50,000 voters. It was far 
better that members opposite should know it, and know that the 
Opposition intended to fight by all constitutional means until 
the case was improved. He would suggest to the members of 
the Ministry, lately come into office, that they should have a con- 
ference, because those on his side of the House had not the 
slightest intention of letting the House rise, or of giving 
the Government Supply, until they met the wishes of the great 
majority of the electors of this country and gave them 
a fair representation in the Legislature.” Mr. Rhodes took the 
liberty of saying that “he defied anyone to show thai he ever 
put before the ‘electors the issue of loyalty,” at which there 
were very natural exclamations of surprise. ‘To the ordinary 
Englishman this is an amazing statement, because the claim con- 
sistently made for Mr. Rhodes by his newspaper friends has been 
that he is the champion of “ British loyalty ” against “ Dutch dis- 
loyalty,” and they have frequently quoted from his electioneering 
speeches in support of their view. The explanation of this dis- 
crepancy is probably to be found in the fact that men are frequently 
tempted to say rash things in debate, and on this occasion Mr. 
Rhodes was stung into saying more than he intended by the taunts 
of the other side. 


The leading feature of the debate we have epitomized from the 
Cape Press was the uncompromising refusal of the Opposition to 
consent to the proposed postponement of Redistribution. In 
adopting this attitude, they could evidently count upon the 
adherence of Mr. Rose Innes and his scanty but powerful band of 
Independent Progressives. Mr. Rhodes emptied the vials of his 
wrath upon these “ Mugwumps ”—as he called them—during the 
elections, but they are an indispensable factor in the success of the 
Rhodesian Opposition. Indeed, one of the most interesting features 
ot Cape Colony politics is the desperate effort made by the regular 
politicians of both sides to secure the approval of Mr. Rose Innes-— 
the vir pielute gravis ot the community. Later cablegrams in_ 
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dicate that the situation has developed somewhat unfavourably for 
the Schreiner Government on the Redistribution question, although 
the Premier's refusal to introduce a Bill, involving a dissolution, in 
the first Session of a new Parliament, appears to be reasonable. 
The matter came to an issue in a further debate on October 31st. 
when Mr. Schreiner moved an order to discharge the Redistribution 
Bill, left on the agenda paper by the late Ministry, coupled with an 
instruction for the preparation of a Bill for next Session. He pro- 
tested, like a good Conservative, against government by mere 
counting of heads, but recognized the claims of the large centres 
of population. After a heated controversy, the debate was ad- 
journed, to be renewed two days later, when, on a further motion 
of adjournment, which Sir Gordon Sprigg resisted, there was a 
division, in which thirty-nine members voted on each side. The 
Ministry were only saved by the casting vote of the Speaker. The 
battle was renewed a few days later, when an amendment was 
proposed by the Opposition embodying Mr. Rhodes’ proposal that 
a round table conference should be held between the leaders on both 
sides to consider and draft a Redistribution Bill. The Government 
resisted this amendment, directing “the Premier forthwith to 
confer with the leaders of the Opposition.” On a division, there 
was another tie, and this time the Speaker gave the benefit of his 
casting vote to the Opposition. This was a serious check for the 
Ministry, and, after an adjournment, during which he held a 
meeting of his Party, Mr. Schreiner agreed to the conference, which 
was held without delay. This conference is still sitting at the time 
of writing, and is reported to have agreed upon the terms of a Bill 
on popular lines. The prestige of the Government has been further 
shaken by a subsequent defeat on a Railway Bill, and it cannot be 
regarded as possessing what the insurance offices call “a good life.” 
It may be overcome at any moment, when the Colony would be 
afflicted by a further crisis, followed by a series of changes of 
Government. The prospect is not pleasing to either Party. In 
the Legislative Council, or Upper House, the Progressives have an 
assured majority, which is another fact tending to weaken the 
position of the Schreiner Government. 


Whether the Schreiner Government lives for seven years or for 
seven days, it will remain memorable in the history of the British 
Empire for a substantial and splendid piece of Imperialism. On 
the 2nd November the Premier introduced the Navy Contribution 
Bill in the House of Assembly, providing that the sum of £30,000 
should be annually contributed by Cape Colony to the Imperial 
Exchequer, as a voluntary subscription to the British Navy. This 

resents the interest on the capital cost of a first-class battleshi 
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and is from every point of view a wiser, a more welcome, and 
a more generous gift than the alternative proposal of a battleship, 
which would become obsolete in a few years, when difficulties 
might arise as to its renewal. It is to be hoped that for once the 
Admiralty may see their way to meet the desires of a British 
colony, and that H.M.S. Africander may be laid down as soon 
as the authorities have official notification of the grant. For while 
it is understood that no crippling conditions will be attached to 
the contribution, there exists a very legitimate hope in the com- 
munity, which has quite spontaneously undertaken this liability, 
that their action may be recognized at the christening of the ship. 
That the first direct and unconditional grant, made by any colony 
to the British navy, should proceed from one in which the Dutch 
outnumber the British in the proportion of five to three (250,000 
to 150,000), is not the least remarkable element in this gratifying 
episode. How “disloyal” these Dutchmen must be! 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

There are few more important or pressing questions at the 
present time than the odious and intolerable encroachments of the 
French on the British colony of Newfoundland. The Imperial 
Government have less than no extuse for continuing to ignore this 
grave question, as the Colonial Office is now in possession of the 
report of the Royal Commission, which has lately visited the 
harried shores of Newfoundland. Sir James Winter, the Premier, 
recently expressed the local grievance with exemplary emphasis :— 
“The Newfoundland Government complains first of the inter- 
pretation placed upon the treaties by the French Government, and, 
secondly, that while the British Government interpret the treaty 
as the people of the island do, the interests of the island are always 
sacrificed in order to preserve the good relations between England 
and France when questions in dispute come up for adjudication.” 
We believe that the period of bullying Newfoundland, in order to 
gratify France, is nearly at an end, for not only are the people of 
Newfoundland resolved to annul the modus vivendi which has 
made this bullying possible, but there would be keen opposition in 
the Mother Country to the continued sacrifice of Newfoundland. 
Not only is the question much better understood than formerly, 
but the policy of “graceful concessions”—which only lead to 
graceless aggressions—is played out. Sir Charles Dilke, who is 
something of a Francophile, sounds the following warning :—“ In 
this connection a more dangerous question than Egypt was that 
of Newfoundland, where sentiment and not interests were con- 
cerned, and sentiment oftener led to war than matters of interest. 
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In Egypt, French interests made for peace rather than war, owing 
to the desire on the part of the French to avoid any depreciation 
in Egyptian securities by the disturbances of the status quo. In 
Newfoundland we were violating the popular sentiment by over- 
ruling in French interests a self-governing colony, which was 
submissive only because it was poor, and might at any moment be 
moved to more active resentment.” There will certainly be a 
“ Newfoundland crisis” before long. The need of the moment is 
the creation of a judicial tribunal, to adjudicate upon disputes be- 
tween the Newfoundland fishermen and those of France, which are 
now settled by the arbitrary dictu of naval officers, acting under 
“political” instructions. We may be fairly sure that the creation of 
such a court will be among the suggestions of the Royal Commission. 


There is another item of Newfoundland news of great importance. 
We have repeatedly called the reader’s attention to the arrange- 
ment that had been entered into between the present Newfoundland 
Government and a certain contractor, Mr. Reid, which would, if 
carried through, be tantamount to a sale and delivery of the Colony 
to this enterprizing person. This act of political suicide has already 
received the endorsement of the local Legislature, and seemed to be 
viewed with astounding apathy by public opinion. At the eleventh 
hour, however, a movement was started to petition the Queen to 
withhold her assent to this outrageous bargain, and the agitation 
which is non-political and conducted by some of the most in- 
fluential men in the Colony, appears to have gathered considerable 
strength. Sir Robert Thorburn took the chair at a great meeting 
held at St. John’s, towards the end of October, at which resolutions 
condemning the Reid contract were carried without dissent. A 
petition to the Queen was drafted, signed, and forthwith despatched 
to the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Chamberlain) for presentation. 
Sir H. Murray, the Governor, has taken as strong a line on this 
question as is reasonable to expect of a Governor of a self-govern- 
ing colony, and, according to a Times cablegram, he has compelled 
Mr. Morine, the Minister of Finance, to retire from the Government 
because he is solicitor to Mr. Reid. This episode gives one a most 
unpleasant impression of the whole transaction. As Colonial 
Minister of Finance, it was Mr. Morine’s duty to make the best 
bargain he could with Mr. Reid—but, as the latter’s solicitor, it 
was Mr. Morine’s duty to do his best for Mr. Reid. It is a danger- 
ous thing for a small community to get into the clutches of an 
octopus. If Newfoundland public opinion is clearly set against 
the proposed suicide, it will become the duty of the Imperial 
factor to give effect to local wishes by withholding Royal assent 
from the Reid Railway Bill—but it is a delicate affair, 
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THE WEST INDIES. 

In discussing the future of the West Indies under the new 
conditions which will be created when the American Tariff has been 
extended to Cuba and Porto Rico, while the British West Indies 
continue to be denied equality of opportunity in the Mother 
Country, we recently asked, “What will be the sentiment of 
our Colonies in the Caribbean a few years hence, when these 
islands (Cuba and Porto Rico) are prosperous because they are 
American, while the British islands are bankrupt because they 
are British?” Two of the leading papers in the United States, 
the New York Sun and the New York Times, discuss this 
thesis in highly suggestive articles, of which both the Colonial 
and Foreign Office should take note. The Sun calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the conference held in Barbados in Septem- 
ber “ professed loyalty to the British Crown,” but some of the 
delegates “did not conceal the opinion that the only practi- 
cable solution of the industrial problem with which they are 
confronted is annexation to the United States. This view will 
be pressed home with tremendous force after Porto Rico has 
begun to reap the economic benefits of union.” The Sun dilates 
upon this topic with far more cogency than is agreeable. After 
recognizing that the abolition of foreign bounties on beet-sugar is 
the one remedy for the disease from which the British West Indies 
is suffering, the writer affirms that this “is tantamount to saying 
that there is absolutely no hope for the West Indies so long as 
they remain dependencies of the British Crown,” seeing that the 
Brussels Conference has been abortive and that “both political 
parties in Great Britain” would refuse to face the sugar consumer 
with a demand for countervailing duties. The Sun proceeds 
thus :—“ The delegates of British Guiana in the Conference were, 
therefore, entirely justified in saying that the colonists were being 
ruined because they had the misfortune to be British subjects, 
‘The representative from Antigua did not hesitate to express the 
conviction that it would be preferable for that Colony to transfer 
its allegiance to another Power than to die of starvation. If this 
is the view taken of the situation even now by some British 
colonists, how much more widely is it likely to be entertained when 
the formal annexation of Porto Rico to the United States shall 
have borne fruit in the development of the island’s natural re- 
sources? The moment Porto Rico shall have become a Territory 
in the Union, it will acquire that priceless right of absolute freedom 
of trade with all the other parts of the Republic which is shared 
by every State and Territory. That is to say, its sugar, its coffee, 
its tobacco, its fruit, and the products of its forests will be ad- 
mitted to our markets duty free, whereas similar commodities 
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from the British West Indies, being subject to duties, will be 
practically excluded from competition. This will mean to 
Jamaica, for example, not only the loss of what sugar export 
trade it still retains, but also the loss of the banana trade with 
this country, which has been carefully built up, and at present is 
worth about as much as the sugar trade. Not only will the 
export of Porto Rican staples to the United States under Free 
Trade conditions deal a final blow to the sorely-stricken inhabitants 
of the British West Indies, but their misery will be thrown into 
high relief by the spectacle of Porto Rico’s prosperity. Within 
ten years after the work of annexation has been completed, the 
population and wealth of Porto Rico will have been signally 
augmented, and we shall witness a startling appreciation in the 
value of its lands.” We trust that spurious Free Traders who pro- 
tect foreign bounties in British markets, and sham Imperialists who 
don’t care a tinker’s curse what befalls our Colonies so long as they 
can swagger and perorate about the expansion of the Empire, will 
apply their minds to the political problem that will confront us in 
the West Indies when the Sum’s picture is realized: the Stars 
and Stripes waving over prosperous and happy communities, the 
Union Jack drooping over a neighbouring group of ruined and 
discontented Colonies. The American West Indies enjoying Free 
Trade throughout the American Union—the British West Indies 
denied Free Trade in Great Britain. 


The New York Times agrees with the Sun as to the future of 
the British West Indies, but points out that it is part of a larger 
question, of which a solution is proposed :— 


** The British West Indies will clamour to be admitted to a participation in the 
benefits of American rule. But it is not alone the West Indies that are in ques- 
tion. As we pointed out some time ago would be the case, we shall by the ac- 
quisition of the Philippines have come into possession of the chief sugar islands of 
the world. Sugar is the staple of Hawaii. It is the most important export of the 
Philippines, hemp and tobacco following it in that order. It is well known that 
the competition between the cultivation of the beet and the cane is so close that 
a fractional difference in duty will turn the scale. We have the largest sugar 
market in the world, and we have the power of securing it for sugar grown in our 
own possessions. We have not, like the British, any principles that will prevent 
us from using our power. The tax of ninety-five-hundreths of a cent in the Dingley 
Tariff would probably be prohibitive if sugar came in free from Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines. Undoubtedly Cuba as well as the British West Indies would 
in that case clamour for annexation.” 


The Times adds :—“In that case also we should have an equiva- 
lent to offer for the British West Indies. It is quite conceivable 
that Great Britain would be willing to transfer to us the British 
West Indies, minus a reserved naval station, in return for our 
transfer to her of the Philippines, minus a reserved coaling station 
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Excepting the fruit trade, which is mainly with the United States, 
sugar is the sole support of the British West Indies, whereas the 
Philippines have resources in hemp, tobacco, and copra. There 
are here the elements of a commercial transaction which might 
commend itself to a large number of American citizens.” We 
very much doubt whether any “large number of American 
citizens” would approve the proposed exchange of the British 
West Indies for the Philippines. So far as we are aware, there is 
no evidence that it has even been considered. On the contrary, 
the desire of the Americans to hold the Philippines in order to 
have a point d’appui wherewith to safeguard their China trade has 
developed into a determination during the three few months. 


These important American papers ask awkward questions as 
regards the British West Indies which we are totally unable to 
answer. All we can say is, that we refuse to believe that British 
statesmen will stand supinely by while communities which would 
thrive under any other rule are ruined simply because they are 
British. We prefer to meet the problems propounded by the Sun 
and the Times by submitting certain questions to them in return 
which raise grave issues as regards the prosperity of the Philippines 
and the influence of the United States in China. They seem to 
have been overlooked hitherto, but they merit the attention of the 
American public :— 

I. Do the American people propose, while advocating the “ open 
door” in China, to apply the Dingley Tariff to the Philippines ? 

II. Do they propose to disturb the silver standard in the 
Philippines, which has enabled the cane-sugar industry to be 
carried on at a profit even under a rotten Spanish administration, 
while the same industry is perishing in the West Indies though 
enjoying the advantages of honest British administration ? 
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